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PAUL,    BEFORE    AGRIPPA. 


SOME  two  years  after  the  Apostle  Paul  had  defended  him- 
self before  Felix,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  Porcius 
Festus  was  appointed  to  succeed  Felix,  and  to  him  the  Jews 
also  made  complaint  against  Paul.  The  latter  had  in  the 
meantime,  it  appears,  gone  to  Cesarea.  Thence  Festus  after 
a  time  went  and  listened  to  the  case  as  it  was  presented  both 
by  the  defender  and  the  accusers.  He,  too,  failed  to  render 
judgment  further  than  that  as  Paul  had  appealed  to  C;v?sar  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  a  hearing. 

After  a  time 
king  Agrir-pa 
who  succeeded 
Herod  in  the  tet 
rarchate  of  Gali 
lee,  came  on  a 
visit  to  Festus. 
This  opportunity 
was  embraced  of 
laying  before  him 
the  case  of  the 
humble  disoiple 
of  Jesus.  The 
curiosity  of  the 
king  was  aroused 
and  he  desired 
to  hear  for  him- 
self what  this 
remarkable  man 
had  to  say.  Ac- 
cordingly, Paul 
was  summoned 
before  him,  and 
after  some  pre- 
liminary proceed- 

iva^  called  upon  to  give  his  explanation,  or  mako  his 
defense.  He  arose,  and  from  his  bps  there  flowed  such  a 
stream  of  eloquent  and  sublime  truth  that  we  can  readily 
imagine  how  astonished  and  interested  his  hearers  must  have 
been.  Pi  stus,  after  listening  for  some  time  to  this  remarkable 
ili-cniir-c,  cried  out:  "Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
learning  doth   make  thee  mad."     Humbly  and    meekly  the 

ed  tamed  towards  him  and  replied:  "I  am  not  mad 
inii-t  noble  Peetaa;  hut  speak   forth   the  words  of  truth   and 


soberness."  On  king  Agrippa  the  effect  of  Paul's  words  was 
quite  different;  he  was  almost  persuaded,  as  he  said,  to  become 
a  Christian. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  the  king  felt  satisfied 
in  regard  to  the  innocence  of  Paul,  and  stated  that  he  might 
have  been  set  at  liberty  had  he  not  appealed  to  Cajsar.  Because 
of  his  appeal,  however,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
centurion,  who  was  appointed  to  transport  a  number  of  pris- 
oners to  Rome.     An  account  of  the  remarkable  sea-voyage,  of 

the    ship-wreck, 


of  the  many  won- 
derful escapes  of 
the  great  Apostle 
and  his  safe  ar- 
rival at  Rome  is 
unnecessary  here 
as  they  are  facts 
with  which  every 
reader  of  sacred 
history  is  con- 
versant. 

On  arriving  at 
the  capital  of 
Roman  power 
Paul  called  to- 
gether the  chief 
men  of  the  Jews 
and  explained 
to  them  the 
cause  oi  his  com- 
ing to  Rome,  and 
told  them  also  of 
"the  sect  that 
was  everywhere 
spoken  against."  lie  was  thus  able  to  convince  some  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  while  others  hardened  their  hearts  against  it 
For  two  whole  yoars  l'aul  lived  in  his  own  hired  house  at 
Rome  and  devoted  himself  to  preaching  the  gospel  and  writ- 
ing epistles  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  He  is  thon  said  to 
have  gone  to  Kphesus  where  ho  remained  three  years,  and 
thereafter  to  Spain.  A  few  writers  also  assert  that  he  traveled 
as  far  as  Britain  and  preached  salvation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thai  island. 
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After  a  time  he  again  returned  to  Kome,  where,  in  company 
with  the  Apostle  Peter,  he  was  east  into  prison,  doubtless  dur- 
ing the  persecution  which  raged  against  the  Christians,  caused 
by  the  accusation  that  they  had  set  fire  to  the  city.  How 
long  Paul  remained  in  prison  before'execution,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  however,  he 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  suffering  death  by  decapitation. 
The  place  of  execution  was  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  and  his  place  of  burial  about  two  miles.  Over  his 
grave  Constantine  the  Great,  about  the  year  317,  erected  a 
beautiful  church  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate '  the' labors  and  journeyings  of 
this  holy  man  would  be  vain.  His  writings  will  perhaps 
enable  us  to  form  a  slight  conception  of  his  energy,  integrity 
and  faithfulness,  but  much  of  that  which  he  performed  will 
remain  unknown  to  mankind  until  that  great  day  when  the 
deeds  of  all  men  shall  be  made  known. 


NIGHT    SCENES    IN    A    GREAT 
CITY. 


SECOND  NIGHT. 


BY  KENNON. 


WHEN  we  reached  V street  wharf,  the  patrol  boat 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  stumbled  about  on  the 
pier,  Plynn  occasionally  giving  a  low  whistle  or  speaking  in  a 
gentle  tone,  "Patrol,  ahoy !"  But  no  answer  came,  and  after 
waiting  nearly  a  half  hour  we  were  impatiently  turning  away 
from  the  water  front,  when  a  muffled  voice  issued  from  the 
dock  directly  beneath  our  feet:  "Would  ye  be  afther  goin'  to 
seek  the  pathrol?  If  so,  come  wid  me,  we'll  find  'em  at  the 
Chaney  Wharf." 

We  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  pier  and  saw  the  end  of  a 
skiff  which  was  moored  to  one  of  the  piles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  boat  was  under  the  dock  and  was  hidden  in  absolute 
darkness.  No  occupant  was  visible,  the  person  who  Tiad 
spoken,  evidently  keeping  himself  purposely  hidden;  but 
Flynn  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  pier  and  poked  his 
head  into  the  gloom,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "Come  on, 
Micky,  and  get  us  there  in  a  hurry.  But  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"Me  name's  not  Micky,  and  I'm  doin'  nothin,"  was  the 
surly  reply.  Quickly  following  his  ungracious  words,  a  youth 
emerged  from  the  darkness.  In  answer  to  a  signal  from 
Flynn,  he  propelled  his  boat  swiftly  and  noiselessly  to  the 
nearest  steps.  Here  we  embarked  after  first  agreeing  that 
our  transfer  from  shore  to  the  patrol  boat  should  cost  us  a 
dollar. 

When  out  on  the  water,  the  darkness  seemed  to  suddenly 
condense.  It  was  so  thick  as  to  appear  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  I  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  Flynn  in  the  stern  ; 
and  though  we  were  only  separated  by  a  distance  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  he  was  only  visible — and  then  indistinctly,  when 
the  swell  brought  his  figure  against  the  horizon.  Flynn 
steered  the  boat  under  direction  of  the  taciturn  youth,  who 
never  spoke  but  to  say  "Port!"  or  "Starboard!"  Our  motion 
was  attended  by  little  noise. 


Darkness  and  silence  were  absolute  on  the  water  save  for 
the  dim  and  distant  lights  of  occasional  vessels,  and  the  low 
lap  of  the  ebon  water  against  the  sides  of  our  little  craft.  I 
began  to  grow  intensely  nervous.  Our  boatman  seemed  to 
studiously  avoid  making  any  splash  with  his  oars ;  and  the 
motion  was  too  stealthy.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  engaged  in  some 
desperate  or  unlawful  undertaking.  All  the  stories  of  smug- 
gling which  I  had  ever  heard  came  thronging  into  my  mind  ; 
and  1  reached  the  suspicion  that  our  boatman  must  be  one  of 
that  hardy  class  of  thieving  adventurers  who  deem  their 
country's  tariff  regulations  too  strict  to  be  observed.  He  was 
either  a  smuggler  or  a  law-breaker  of  some  kind,  I  felt; 
otherwise  his  conduct  and  our  progress  would  not  have  been 
so  sly. 

We  were  going  with  the  tide,  and  the  speed  was  therefore, 
in  reality,  considerable.  But  in  traversing  the  two  or  three 
miles  of  watery  space  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  more  than 
as  many  hours. 

At  length  we  approached  our  destination,  for  Flynn's  man- 
ner became  animated,  and  the  boatman — who  was  so  near  that 
I  could  easily  reach  him  with  my  hand,  leaned  first  over  one 
side  of  the  skiff  and  then  over  the  other  and  peered  earnestly 
into  the  gloom. 

"Hold  on,  my  gentle  Triton,"  whispered  Flynn,  "we  are 
getting  too  near  the  wharf.  I  can  see  the  steamer,  already. 
The  patrol  are  sure  to  be  cruising  out  of  sight  from  the  ves- 
sel." 

The  location  of  the  mighty  ship  was  indicated  by  a  half- 
dozen  lanterns  slung  from  her  rigging  and  bulwarks ;  and  as  I 
looked  intently  I  could  discern  the  outlines  of  her  huge,  black 
shape.  She  towered  like  a  mountain  island,  looking  as  grim 
and  gloomy  as  a  prison  fortress. 

At  Flynn's  words,  the  youth  silently  obeyed.  Ceasing  his 
muscular  work  of  rowing,  he  busied  himself  in  holding  the 
boat  about  in  her  position.  We  had  not  been  long  stationary 
when  a  faint  grating  noise,  coming  apparently  from  the  stern 
of  the  steamer,  was  audible.  At  this  sound  the  boatman 
pricked  up  his  ears  like  a  hound,  and  with  a  quick  but  silent 
sweep  of  the  oars  sent  our  boat  several  lengths  nearer  the. 
dock,  against  which  the  ship  was  cabled.  Here  we  rested 
again,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  located,  Flynn  crept  over  to  me 
and  whispered:  "We  are  too  late  to  be  with  the  patrol.  I 
fancy  that  we  are  only  just  in  time  to  see  either  a  capture  or 
an  escape.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  smugglers  are  at  work, 
and  the  patrol  are  probably  located  on  the  supposed  route  of 
the  rascals.  The  latter,  when  their  craft  is  ladened,  will 
probably  race  up  the  harbor  with  the  tide,  in  the  hope  to  miss 
every  patrol  boat  through  means  of  this  great  darkness.  In 
that  case,  we  will  be  most  favorably  located  to  see  the  game ; 
because  before  they  can  get  clear  away  from  this  dangerous 
shore  and  into  the  safe  open  of  the  harbor  they  must  pass  - 
within  ten  rods  of  this  spot.  I  am  considerably  interested  in 
the  action  of  our  Irish  gondolier.  He  has  a  plan  of  his  own 
in  this  affair,  and  instead  of  finding  the  patrol  for  us,  he  has 
evidently  got  something  of  greater  interest  to  himself." 

"Hist,  there!"  growled  the  boatman  in  our  ears.  He  had 
leaned  forward  until  he  certainly  must  have  heard  my  friend's 
remarks,  and  now  that  he  had  stopped  our  conversation  he 
stretched  over  the  gunwale,  the  very  personification  of  listen- 
ing silence.  His  face  was  so  near  mine  that  I  could  feel  his 
low,  excited  breathing;  and  I  could  detect  the  direction  of 
his  gaze.  He  turned  his  head  gradually,  with  his  eyes  star- 
ing into  the  gloom  as  if  he  were  following  the  course  of  some 
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thing  upon  the  water.  I  could  see  and  hear  nothing.  But 
psrhaps  his  senses  trained  by  years  of  practice  to  be  abnor- 
mally acute,  detected  what  was  hidden  from  me.  At  any 
rate,  he  acted  like  one  following  a  definite  plan ;  for  suddenly 
drawing  a  long  breath,  he  took  his  seat,  seized  the  oars  and 
with  his  old  incredible  stillness  and  swiftness  seemed  to  pur- 
sue an  object  of  chase.  I  would  have  spoken  but  that  Flynn 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  accepted  the  whole  procedure 
as  something  quite  natural.  And  soon  I  threw  off  all  nervous- 
ness and  determined  to  enjoy  the  adventure  to  its  close.  We 
had  passed  over  about  a  mile— still  keeping  near  the  shore, 
when  a  bright  gleam  appeared  on  the  water  only  a  short  dis- 
tance out  from  and  slightly  astern  of  us,  evidently  thrown 
from  a  bull's-eye,  or  dark  lantern.  Within  the  stream  of 
light  we  could  see  a  Whitehall  boat,  manned  by  four  strong 
oarsmen  who  were  bending  fiercely  to  their  work,  while  a  fifth 
man  sat  in  the  stern  with  the  tiller  ropes  in  his  hands.  A 
single  instant  sufficed  to  show  the  situation.  The  boat  was  a 
smuggling  craft  and  was  being  pursued  by  the  revenue 
patrol. 

The.  officers  shouted,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their 
demand.  The  smugglers  seemed  to  be  drawing  away  from 
their  pursuers,  and  in  all  probability  they  might  have  escaped 
if  it  had  not  been  for  our  boatman's  action.  He  watched  the 
chase  until  he  saw  the  officers  were  falling  behind,  and  then 
stretched  himself  at  the  oars.  Under  his  strokes  our  boat 
forged  rapidly  ahead ;  and  when  we  reached  the  course  which 
the  smuggler  was  following  we  were  still  several  lengths  in 
advance. 

Before  they  reached  us  they  had  drawn  forward  out  of  the 
light,  and  we  heard  them  give  an  exultant  growl.  But  just 
as  their  triumph  appeared  certain  our  boatman  gave  a  quick 
stroke  of  his  oars  and  our  skiff  struck  the  smuggler  fairly 
amidships.  Before  the  occupants  of  either  craft  could  recover 
from  the  shock,  the  light  of  the  lantern  was  gleaming  about 
us. 

The  smugglers  must  have  felt  certain  of  capture  for  they 
began  throwing  overboard  their  cargo.      But  the  officers  were 
upon   them   before   the  work  was  completed,  and  most  uncer- 
imoniously  took  them  and  their  damaged  boat  in  tow. 
(  To  be  Continued.) 


A.BOUT    BAPTISM. 


I'.V    AUNT    HOMESPUN. 
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I  want  ill!  you  little  children  thai  read  the 
Instructor  to  come  and  listen  to  me  a  few 
momenta,  four  parents  have  told  you  thai  you 
Bhould  be  baptized  when  you  are  eighi  years  old, 
and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  some  things  which  you 
imi-i  know  before  you  become  a  member  of  this 
holy  <  Ihurch. 

God,  who  is  the  Father  and  Friend  of  us  all, 
aid  thai  little  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough 
when  eight  yean  old  to  know  what   is  righl  and 


what  is  wrong.  Now  when  this  is  the  case,  you  will 
become  answerable  for  your  deeds  and  words. 

If  you  have  done  wrong,  or  even  committed  sin 
before  you  are  baptized  you  are  not  under  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  That  is,  you  have  not  made  any 
promises,  nor  are  you  old  enough  to  reason. 

But  when  you  are  baptized  a  member  of  this 
Church,  and  become  thereby  a  responsible  being, 
you  must  be  very  careful  what  you  say  and  do. 
For  God  keeps  a  written  record-book  in  which  our 
words  and  deeds  are  written  down,  never  to  be 
rubbed  out  until  the  day  when  we  stand  before  the 
bar  of  God  and  receive  the  reward  for  our 
actions. 

Is  not  this  a  solemn  act,  then?  Ought  we  not  to 
still  our  restless  little  feet  and  hands,  and  try  to 
understand  the  greatness  of  what  we  are  about  to 
do? 

Dear  little  friends  think  of  all  this,  and  some 
time  I  will  tell  you  about  sin,  and  the  difference 
between  being  naughty  and  committing  sin. 
Goodby  for  the  present. 


THE  RICE-PAPER  PLANT. 


IT  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  true  nature  has  been 
ascertained  of  the  beautifully  smooth  and  uniform, 
though  very  brittle,  paper  so  largely  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
drawings  of  birds,  butterflies,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  It  received  its  popular  name  of  rice-paper  from  an 
erroneous  notion  that  it  was  made  in  some  way  from  rice.  It 
is,  however,  the  pith  of  a  plant  not  very  distantly  related  to 
our  common  ivy,  though  having  a  very  different  appearance. 
The  plant  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  Tang-teau  (hollow  plant). 
It  grows  wild  iu  great  abundance  on  the' hills  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  it  is  gathered  by  the 
natives,  and  exchanged  on  the  coast  for  Chinese  produce.  It 
is  a  small  tree,  at  first  growing  with  a  simple  stem  ;  after 
flowering  two  or  more  branches  are  produced,  and  the  tree 
increases  in  size  until  it  reaches  a  hight  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet;  but  as  the  pith  deteriorates  in  the  parts  of  the  tree  that 
have  become  old.  it  is  generally  cut  down  before  it  is  twelve  feet 
high.  The  large  sycamore-like  leaves  crown  the  slender  stem, 
and,  when  in  flower,  are  surmounted  by  several  wand  like 
bunches  of  small,  pale-yellowish  flowers.  A  single  flower  is 
very  insignificant,  but  the  great  number  of  them  borne  on 
thin,  whitish  stalks  have  a  striking  and  beautiful  effect,  especi- 
ally from  the  greatcontrast  between  them  and  the  crown  of'large 
dark  green  leaves.  The  Btem  is  strongly  marked  by  the  trans- 
verse scars  formed  by  the  falling  leaves.  It  is  covered  by  a 
thiekisli  bark,  and  the  wn.nl  is  bard,  heavy,  and  durable. 

The  collectors  eul  the  steins  into  lengths  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches.  The  pith  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  very 
uniform  in  texture,  except  In  the  center,  where  it  is  broken 

into  a  series   of  doubly-COnoave  cavities.        A  straight  stick  is 

inserted  into  the  end  of  each  piece,  and  the  pith  is  forced 
out  at  the  other  end  by  hammering  on  the  ground.     The  pith 
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is  then  placed  in  hollow  bamboos,  where  it  swells  to  its  natural 
bulk  and  dries  straight.  The  pith  is  then  dexterously  cut  by 
workmen,  who  hold  against  the  cylinder  a  long,  sharp  knife, 
which  is  kept  quite  steady  while  the  pith  is  moved  round  and 
round.  The  paring  thus  goes  on  continuously  until  the  inner 
broken  pith  is  reached.  Each  cylinder  produces  a  smooth, 
continuous  scroll  about  four  feet  long.  The  sheets  as  they  are 
cut  are  placed  one  on  the  other,  then  pressed  and  cut  into 
squares  of  the  required  size.  These  are  about  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  square,  and  are  sold  in  packets  of  100  each  at 
rather  less  than  one  penny  the  packet.  The  small  squares  are 
dyed  different  colors,  and  made  into  artificial  flowers  for 
ornamenting  the  hair  of  the  Chinese  ladies. 

Large  piths  occur  in  other  plants  besides  the  Tungtsau. 
An"  Indian  plant  named  Shola,  belonging  to  the  Leguminous 
or  pea  tribe,  was  by  many  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
rice-paper.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  Singapore  for  the 
manufacture  of  floats  and  buoys  for  fishermen,  and  for  the 
light  sun-hats  worn  in  the  east ;  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  in 
color  and  quality  to  the  true  rice-paper.  The  Taccada,  an 
erect  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of  India  and  Ceylon,  has  a 
pith  of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  firm,  white  appearance.  It 
is  much  used  by  the  Malays  and  Siamese  for  making  artificial 
flowers,  small  figures,  and  other  articles  used  as  decorations  at 
feasts  and  on  festivals.  Among  British  plants  the  elder  tree 
has  a  very  large  pith,  which  has  not,  however,  been  applied  to 
any  practical  use.  It  can  be  readily  pushed  out  of  the  stem 
in  the  same  way  by  which  the  Chinese  get  the  pith  of  the 
Tung-tsau.  The  hollow  stems  that  remain  have  given  to  the 
tree  its  popular  name  of  bore  tree. 


OUR    NEED    OF    REVELATION. 


BY  J.    H.    W. 


/~PHE  philosopher  finds  only  two  books  in  all  the  world — 
-*•  two  divine,  original  books,  viz.,  the  Volume  of  Nature, 
and  the  Revelations  of  God,  All  others  are  mere  commen- 
taries upon  these  two  original,  divine  books.  To  these  pertain 
all  that  has  been  thought,  said  or  written,  in  all  the  ages  past; 
and,  we  might  add,  all  that  ever  will  be  written  in  all  the  ages 
to  come.  That  which  explains,  delineates  or  illustrates  the 
volume  of  nature  is  called  Science.  That  which  unfolds 
to, us  the  attributes  of  God,  our  own  nature  and  destiny  is 
revelation.  It  treats  of  that  which  man  can  not  otherwise 
perceive;  its  records  are  called  the  Scriptures  or  Books  of 
Inspiration.  The  volume  of  nature  is  written  upon  the  rocks, 
fields,  forests  and  all  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life,  in  sym- 
bolic characters,  which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  decipher. 
The  volume  of  revelation  is  the  impress  of  the  divine  will  on 
man's  spiritual  nature.  Thus  both  are  the  handwriting  of 
Deity  Himself.  Science  teaches  us  material  laws  in  relation 
to  time.  Revelation  instructs  not  merely  in  these,  but  like- 
wise includes  spiritual  laws  and  eternal  duration.  The  lessons 
that  man  learns  from  age  to  age  are  progressive  even  asaschool- 
boy's.  Science  and  revelation  are  therefore  progressive,  though 
in  somewhat  different  ways.  The  former  advances  mainly 
through  the  exercise  of  human  reason ;  the  latter  through 
man's  more  favored  circumstances,  and  the  increased  divine  illu- 
mination of  his  spiritual  nature.  How  vain,  how  arrogant  the 
babblings  of  the  sectarians  who  tell  us  that  the  book  of  revela- 
tion is  forever  closed.  That  man,  in  this  puerile  state,  has 


already  taken  possession  of  the  whole  treasury  of  divine  truth! 
That  the  human  mind  with  its  poor  plummet  has  already 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  divine  oracles!  Still  more 
benighted  are  they  who  do  not  see  that  there  is  a  divine  as  well  as 
human  element  in  all  our  progress,  that  purity  of  heart  is 
necessary  for  the  clearest  perception  even  of  the  truths  of 
science.  Thus  the  nations  as  well  as  the  individuals  who  have 
the  highest  spiritual  light  are  precisely  those  who  have  made 
the  greatest  intellectual  progress.  If  we  look  over  a  map  of 
the  world  we  find  that  those  nations  which  possess  the  purest 
religious  ideas  are  precisely  those  which  have  made  the 
greatest  intellectual,  social,  and  political  progress.  Now 
religious  ideas  emanate  from  God.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  divine  will  on  the  minds  of  men.  Thus  the 
progress  of  the  nations  depends  upon  the  revelatioDS  of 
God. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  Solomon  perceived  this  fact.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  as  well  as  practical  common  sense. 
He  understood  not  merely  the  science  of  government,  but 
likewise  botany,  or  the  science  of  plants,  from  the  mighty  trees 
that  grew  on  mount  Lebanon,  to  the  tiny  hyssop  that 
grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  garden  wall :  and  the  natural  his- 
tory of  beasts  and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  literature;  he  is  said  to  have  made  "three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five"  {see  I. 
Rings  iv.  chap.)  Better  than  all  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
especially  infidels,  he  made  money,  and  tells  us  how  to  make 
it  and  keep  it.  Any  young  man  will  make  hundreds  of  dollars 
by  reading  his  Proverbs  and  acting  on  them.  They  would  have 
saved  some  of  us  many  a  thousand.  Of  course  Solomon  knew 
something  of  the  world.  He  was  a  wide-awake  trader ;  his 
ships  coasted  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  Madagascar 
to  Japan ;  and  the  overland  caravans  from  India  and  China 
drew  up  in  the  depots  he  built  for  them  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  He  knew  the  well-doing  people  with  whom  trade  was 
profitable,  and  the  savages  who  could  only  send  apjs  and 
peacocks  [see  I.  Kings  cliap.  x.)  Solomon  was  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  trader,  and  could  not  help  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  fact  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Some  were  enlightened,  enterpris- 
ing, civilized  and  flourishing;  others  were  naked  savages, 
perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  living  in  ignorance, 
poverty,  vice  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Solomon  also  noticed  another  fact,  that  the  nations,  which 
were  favored  with  the  revelations  of  God,  were  the  civilized, 
enterprising,  and  comparatively  prosperous  nations.  In 
Palestine,  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  God  had  revealed  His 
will  to  certain  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  Even  Egypt, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted,  passed  through  the  era  of  her 
greatest  prosperity  at  the  time  she  was  in  close  relationship 
and  communication  with  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  were  the  living  oracles  of  God,  and 
whose  influence  greatly  increased  for  a  time  her-  national  pros- 
perity. On  the  other  hand  the  nations,  that  were  uninfluenced 
by  revelation  from  God,  were  the  idolatrous  savages,  who  were 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Solomon  epitomized 
these  great  facts  in  the  proverb,  "Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish,  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he" 
(Prove rhs  xxix.  18.) 

"0,"  says  the  skeptic,  "the  world  is  wiser  now  than  it  was 
in  Solomon's  days.  He  lived  in  the  old  times  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  when  men  attributed  everything  extraordinary 
to  the  gods.  But  the  world  is  too  wise  now  to  believe  in  reve- 
lation." 
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If,  as  the  infidel  asserts,  religion  aDd  superstition  are  iden- 
tical, and  ignorance  is  the  cause,  how  happens  it  that  the 
most  intellectual  and  progressive  nations  are  those  which  hav- 
the  clearest  religious  ideas?  The  history  of  nations  univers- 
ally and  unequivocally  declare  this  fact.  Even  among  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America  we  find 
their  intellectual  culture  and  general  progress  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  their  respective  faiths.  While  we  look 
in  vain,  among  the  heathen  nations  of  Africa,  to  find  a  single 
benefactor  of  the  race,  or  one  worthy  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  millions  of  her  population  in  all  the  countless 
generations  past. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  we  find  a  sort  of  spiritualistic  philo- 
sophers who  tell  us  that  we  have  no  need  of  communication 
from  God.  Newman,  in  his  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  157,  says,  "Mira- 
culous phenomena  will  never  prove  the  attributes  of  God  if  we 
do  not  know  these  things  in  and  of  ourselves."  Carlyle  in  his 
Past  and  Present  p.  307,  exclaims,  "Revelations!  inspirations! 
indeed  !  and  thy  own  mighty  transcendent,  god-like  soul,  dost 
thou  not  call  that  a  revelation?"  Such  sort  of  trash, 
which  passes  for  profound  philosophy,  is  taught  in  hundreds 
of  colleges,  and  is  echoed  from  thousands  of  pulpits  by  men 
who  call  themselves  Christian  ministers,  but  who  could  not 
reap  their  rich  salaries  if  they  would  openly  avow  their 
atheism. 

Theodore  Parker  says,  "If  a  fact  depends  upon  revelation, 
it  is  not  eternally  true,  and  if  it  is  not  eternally  true  it  is  no 
truth  at  all."  Profound 'philosophy  indeed!  as  if  eternally 
true,  and  sufficiently  known  were  just  the  same  thing.  To 
use  a  familiar  illustration,  because  vaccination  would  always 
have  prevented  the  small  pox,  if  it  had  been  known,  therefore 
the  world  is  under  no  obligation  to  Jenner  for  informing  us  of 
the  fact.  Newman  adds  in  another  place,  "I  cannot  receive 
instruction  from  another  being."  Again,  "Neither  God  nor 
man  can  reveal  any  religious  truths  to  our  minds."  Parker 
says,  "On  His  (God's)  word,  or  as  His  second,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  I  can  accept  nothing"  {Parker's  Discourse  p.  209.) 

Now  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  who  are  these  wonderful  pro- 
digies, so  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  from  anybody? 
And  to  our  amazement  we  learn  that  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  they  made  their  appearance  among  mankind  as  little 
squalling  babies,  without  insight  enough  to  know  their  own 
names  or  who  they  were,  or  where  they  came  from,  and  were 
actually  dependant  on  an  external  revelation,  from  their 
nurses,  for  sense  enough  to  find  their  mother's  breast.  And 
as  they  grew  a  little  larger,  they  learned  the  art  of  speaking 
articulate  sounds,  by  external  revelation:  viz.  hearing  and 
repeating  the  sounds  made  by  others.  Further,  on  a  certain 
day  they  had  a  book  revelation  made  to  them,  in  the  shape  of 
a  ten  cent  primer,  and  received  their  first  lessons  by  the 
instructions  of  another.  They  had  not  then  the  least 
"insight"  or  "spiritual  faculty,"  or  "mighty  transcendant 
by  which  they  could  learn  all  things  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Faith  in  the  word  of  their  teachers  w:is  absolutely 
the  only  means  by  which  they  learned  to  speak  and  read  and 
write. 

But  this  is  not  half  their  indebtedness  to  external  revela- 
tion. They  admit  thai  a  Feejee  cannibal  has  just  the  Bame 
"mighty  and  transcendent  soul"  thai  they  themselves  have. 
How,  then,  docs  it  happen  thai  Newman,  and  Emerson,  and 
Parker,  and  all  their  followers,  who  are  too  proud  to  be  taught 
of  (Jod,  are  nol  id  around  a  oannibal's  oven,  uncaring 

their  aces  with  the  blood  and  feasting  themselves  on  the 
limbs  of  women  and  children?  [s  it  not,  after  all,  the  reve- 
lations of  Sod    and    the   teachings  depending  thereon  that 


make  the  whole  difference  between  the  civilized  American  and 
his  Feejee  brother? 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  these  modern  atheists  who  reject 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
will  permit  themselves  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  supposed 
wisdom  of  ancient  heathen  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  on  examination  we  find  that  the 
teachings  of  all  these  philosophers  were  immoral.  The  grati- 
fication of  the  sensual  appetites  was  openly  taught.  "He 
may  steal,"  says  Plato,  "who  knows  how  to  do  it."  Oaths 
are  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Seneca.  Anstippus 
taught  that  a  wise  man  had  a  right  to  commit  adultery. 
Aristotle  vindicated  the  awful  crimes  of  foeticide  and  infan- 
ticide. Even  suicide  was  defended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  as 
the  mark  of  a  hero,  and  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  carried  the  means  of  self-destruction  about  them,  that 
they  might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  laws  of  the  best-regulated  heathen  states  commended 
or  approved  of  vice.  The  students  of  the  classics  need  not 
be  reminded  that  the  songs  of  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Virgil  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  vilest  theater  of  New  York  or  Chicago. 
The  laws  of  Sparta  required  theft,  and  the  murder  of  unhealthy 
children.  The  Carthaginian  law  required  human  sacrifices; 
and  in  ancient  Babylon,  prostitution  was  compulsory  on  every 
female.  Plato,  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  wrote 
out  a  code  of  morals  and  laws  which  he  thought  much  better. 
In  this  heathen  Utopia  the  ideas  of  home  and  family  were 
ignored.  Marriage  was  to  be  unknown ;  women's  rights  were 
to  be  maintained  by  having  the  woman  trained  to  war.  Child- 
ren were  still  to  be  murdered  if  convenience  called  for  it. 
Little  boys  and  girls  were  to  be  led  to  battle  at  a  sale  distance, 
"that  the  young  whelps  might  early  scent  carnage  and  be 
inured  to  slaughter."  Such  were  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity.  After  all  his  speculations 
and  writing,  Plato  admitted,  "We  cannot  know  of  ourselves 
what  petition  will  be  pleasing  to  God,  or  what  worship  we 
should  pay  to  Him  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  lawgiver  should 
be  sent,  from  heaven  to  instruct  us.  Oh  how  greatly  do  I  long 
to  see  that  man!"  He  further  adds,  "This  lawgiver  must  be 
more  than  man,  that  he  may  teach  us  the  things  man  cannot 
know  by  his  own  nature."  Whohasnot  doppredatear  over  the 
dying  words  of  Socrates,  "I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and 
you  are  to  continue  in  it,  but  which  of  us  has  the  better  part 
is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God!"  Also  those  memorable 
words,  "We  must  of  necessity  wait  till  sonio  one  from  Him 
who  careth  for  us,  shall  come  and  instruct  us  how  we  ought  to 
behave  toward  God  and  toward  man." 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  other  heathen  nations  should  have  an  exalted 
idea  of  virtue,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  gods 
they  worshipped.  The  Egyptian  deities  consisted  of  bulls  and 
dogs,  cats  and  rats,  snakes  and  crocodiles.  When  a  dog  died 
the  whole  house  went  into  mourning  and  fasted  till  night.  A 
Roman  soldier  who  had  accidentally  killed  a  eat  was  punished 
with  death  {sir  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  I.)  The  "great, 
mighty  and  transcendent  soul,"  as  Carlyle  terms  it,  had  been 
degraded  so  low  that  there  is  a  picture  In  one  of  the  pyramids, 
of  an  Egyptian  king  worshiping  his  own  collin. 

The  Greeks  from  their  intercourse  with  the  .Jews  learned 
some  correct  religious  ideas, especially  after  the  conquest  of 

Palestine  by  Alexander,  and  the  transition  of  the    scriptures 

into  the  Greek  language,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
B.  •'.  240.  Before  this  period  little  sense  can  !»■  found  in 
their  religion.    Their  gods  were  as  detestable  as  they  were 
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numerous.  Hesiod  tells  us  they  had  thirty  thousand.  Their 
supreme  god,  Jupiter,  was  an  adulterer,  Mars,  a  murderer,  Mer- 
cury, a  thief,  Bacchus,  a  drunkard  and  Venus,  a  prostitute.  To 
their  inferior  gods  they  attributed  other  crimes  too  horrible 
to  be  mentioned.  These  gods  they  worshiped  with  cere- 
monies of  lust,  drunkenness  and  bloodshed  unfit  to  be 
described. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  the  condition  of  modern  heathens 
is  any  better  than  those  of  ancient  times,  let  him  turn  to 
India,  where  he  will  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
rational  beings,  possessing,  as  Theodore  Parker  says,  "all 
needful  spiritual  light,"  who  worship  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  gods  in  the  form  of  hills  and  trees,  rivers 
and  rocks,  elephants  and  tigers,  monkeys  and  rats,  serpents 
and  crocodiles,  and  monsters  unlike  any  thing  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  The  monster  idol  Juggernaut  will  do  as  a  specimen  of 
all.  Around  his  temple  countless  multitudes,  from  all  parts 
of  India,  congregate  annually,  many  of  them  having  measured 
with  their  own  bodies  the  whole  distance  of  their  weary  pil- 
grimage. Within  the  temple,  the  monster  idol,  with  its  fright- 
fully grim  and  distorted  visage,  sits  enthroned,  amid  thou- 
sands of  massive  sculptures,  the  representative  emblems  of 
that  cruelty  and  vice  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  his 
worship.  There  in  their  sacred  city  of  Benares  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  crowds  of  religious  devotees  and  mendicants ;  some 
remaining  all  day  with  their  heads  on  the  ground,  and  their 
feet  in  the  air ;  some  cramming  their  eys  with  mud  and  their 
mouths  with  straw;  others  with  their  limbs  fastened  in  unna- 
tural positions,  and  still  others  with  little  pots  of  fire  placed 
upon  their  breasts,  hoping  by  these  self-inflicted  tortures  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  god.  When  the  day  of  the  high  festival 
arrives,  the  horrrid  idol  is  dragged  forth  from  his  temple  and 
mounted  on  his  lofty  car  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  rend  the  air  with  their  shouts  of  "Victory  to  Jug- 
gernaut." Then  the  officiating  priest  commences  the  cere- 
monies by  a  loathsome  pantomimic  exhibition  accompanied  by 
the  utterance  of  obscene  and  filthy  songs,  to  which  the  vast 
multitude  at  intervals  respond,  not  in  the  strains  of  tuneful 
melody,  but  in  loud  yells  of  approbation.  After  this  the 
carnage  commences ;  for  as  the  car  is  dragged  through  the 
streets,  the  more  enthusiastic  devotees  throw  themselves 
beneath  the  wheels,  and  are  instantly  crushed  to  pieces,  the 
infatuated  victims  of  hellish  superstition.  On  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  the  so-called  sacred  vultures  may  be  seen  feasting 
on  these  corpses  and  the  bleak  and  barren  sands  on  the  road- 
side are  forever  whitened  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of 
deluded  pilgrims,  which  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun  (see  Duff's 
India,  page  222. ) 

Of  course,  high-toned  infidels  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
debased  as  the  natives  of  India.  What  then  is  the  tendency 
of  their  teachings?  M.  Compte,  a  leading  skeptical  writer, 
tells  us,  "Childhood  should  be  taught  to  worship  idols,  youth 
to  believe  in  one  God,  and  full  grown  men  [like  himself]  to 
adore  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  of  the  universe,  not  for- 
getting their  worthy  friends  the  animals'"  [see  Politique  Positive, 
Vol.  II.  page  60.)  If  this  is  not  the  teachings  of  idolatry, 
what  is  it  ? 

Again,  we  find  that  the  whole  school  of  infidel  writers  vin- 
dicate and  apologize  for  the  very  worst  of  crimes.  Bradlaugh, 
the  leading  atheist  of  England  declares  that  "a  man  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger,  than 
he  is  for  thirst  or  drowsiness."  Hume,  whose  arguments  are 
so  often  used  by  American  infidels,  taught  that  "adultery  must 


be  practiced  by  mankind,  if  they  would  obtain  all  the  advan- 
tages of  life."  Lord  Chesterfield,  another  prominent  infidel, 
in  his  letters  to  his  son  (which  were  designed  for  publication) 
instructs  him  in  the  art  of  seduction,  as  part  of  a  polite 
education. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  infidels  any  better  than  their  teach- 
ings. Take  for  example  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  whose  birth- day  is  annually  celebrated,  and 
who  is  held  up  by  infidels  as  a  model  for  the  young.  A  few 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  him,  by  his  fellow-infidel,  and 
co-worker,  William  Carver,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"New  Rochelle,  December  2nd,  1803. 
Mr.  Thomas _  Paine,        m 

Sir — I  received  your  letter  dated  the  25th  ult.,  and  after 
minutely  examining  its  contents,  I  found  that  you  had  taken 
to  the  pitiful  subterfuge  of  lying  for  your  defense.  You  say 
that  you  paid  me  four  dollars  per  week  for  your  board  and 
lodging,  during  the  time  you  were  with  me,  prior  to  the  first 
of  June  last ;  which  was  the  day  that  I  went  up,  by  your  order, 
to  take  you  to  New  York,  from  New  Rochelle.  It  is  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  have  a  living  witness  who  saw  you  give  me  five 
guineas,  and  no  more,  in  my  shop  at  your  departure  at  that 
time.  Now  you  have  means,  why  do  you  not  pay  me  the 
remainder.  You  said  you  would  have  given  me  more,  but 
that  you  had  no  more  with  you  at  that  time.  You  say,  also, 
that  you  found  your  own  liquors  during  the  time  you  boarded 
with  me ;  but  you  should  have  said  that  you  found  only  a 
small  part  of  the  liquor  you  drank  during  your  stay  with  me. 
That  part  you  purchased  of  John  Fellows  and  consisted  of  a 
demijohn  of  brandy  containing  four  gallons,  and  that  did  not 
serve  you  three  weeks.  This  can  be  proved,  and  I  mean  not 
to  say  anything  that  I  cannot  prove,  for  I  hold  truth  as  a  pre- 
cious jewel.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  you  drank  one  quart 
of  brandy  per  day  at  my  expense,  during  the  different  times 
you  boarded  with  me,  besides  the  demijohn  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  last  fourteen  weeks  you  were  sick.  Was  not 
this  a  sufficient  supply  for  dinner  and  supper?  *  *  *  *  * 
I  have  often  wondered  that  a  French  woman  and  three  child- 
ren should  leave  France  and  all  their  connections  to  follow 
Thomas  Paine  to  America.  Suppose  I  were  to  go  to  my  native 
country,  England,  and  take  another  man's  wife,  and  three 
children  of  his  and  leave  my  wife  and  children  in  this 
country ;  what  would  be  the  natural  conclusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  that  there  was  some  criminal  connection 
between  the  woman  and  myself?" 

Such  is  the  morality  of  those  who  denounce  the  Bible  as  an 
immoral  book,  and  blaspheme  the  God  of  revelation  as  too 
vile  to  be  reverenced  or  worshiped.  Not  even  the  friends  of 
Paine  have  ever  denied  the  genuineness  of  this  and  other  letters 
that  clearly  reveal  his  private  character.  {For  full  particulars 
see  Discussion  between  Dr  Berg  and  Mr.  Barker,  published  by 
W.  S.  Young,  Philadelphia,  1854.) 

Once  in  modern  times  a  nation  had  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  world  a  specimen  of  an  infidel  republic.  The  Bible 
was  publicly  burned.  Death  was  declared  an  eternal  sleep; 
God  was  declared  a  fiction,  the  Sabbath  was  abolished  and 
religious  worship  denounced.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Revolution  after  revolution  occurred.  Thousands,  aye  millions, 
of  the  sons  of  France  were  slain  in  the  wars  that  ensued. 
Wave  after  wave  of  blood  rolled  through  the  guilty  streets  of 
Paris,  and  the  people  were  clothed  in  mourning  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
it  is  declared  that  "mankind  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
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certain  inalienable  rights."     It  was  well  said  ;  the  law  of  God 
is  the  only  secure  basis  for  the  rights  of  man. 


MY    EXPERIENCE. 


BT  ANGLICUS. 


I  WAS  born  in  a  large  city  in  the  west  of  England.  My 
parents  were  members  of  the  Church  about  seven  and  a 
half  years  before  my  birth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  received 
a  fair  education  in  my  younger  days  in  the  principles  of  "Mor- 
monism."  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  I  was  verbally  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker  named  Evan  Evans  for  five  years,  with 
the  provision  that  if  our  family  emigrated  to  Utah  my  father's 
covenant  with  my  master  would  he  considered  satisfied. 

This  Mr.  Evans  was  a  good,  moral  man.  His  religion  was 
that  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  Like  Cornelius  he  was  very 
sincere  in  his  religious  duties.  He  was  very  industrious,  tem- 
perate, and  gave  much  alms  to  the  poor.  Yet  with  all  these 
good  traits  of  character  he  could  not  see  anything  in  "Mor- 
monism"  but  delusion.  He  honestly  thought,  I  believe,  that 
our  leaders  were  wicked  men  and  real  impostors. 

Although  my  father  would  not  give  any  written  promise 
that  I  should  remain  with  my  master  for  five  years  yet  his 
long-cherished  hope  of  "goingto  Zion  next  year"  was  deferred 
so  that  I  continued  to  labor  for  my  master  for  six  years. 
During  this  time  he  tried  in  every  way  to  dissuade  me  from 
my  views  relative  to  the  gospel — scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
his  having  an  argument  with  me  to  demonstrate  the  decep- 
tion under  which  I  was  laboring.  I  was  poor  and  had  not  as 
fine  clothing  as  might  be  desired  to  go  to  meeting  on  Sundays, 
and  he,  thinking  it  would  be  a  nice  inducement  to  me,  offered 
to  give  me  a  new  "suit  of  black,"  to  possess  which  in  that  part 
of  the  country  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  ambition  of  most 
poor  boys,  if  I  would  only  give  up  "Mormonism"  and  attend 
his  chapel.  I  told  him,  though  he  should  offer  me  the  whole 
world  I  could  not  give  up  my  religion  for  I  knew  it  was  true 
and  from  God. 

He  quoted  much  scripture  to  prove  his  theory  of  religion 
and  to  controvert  mine.  He  was  a  man  held  in  good  repute 
in  his  church  and  received  many  visits  from  ministers  and  lead- 
ing religionists  of  the  vicinity.  His  words  to  all  of  them  were: 
"I  have  a  Mormon  boy  working  for  me.  How  I  wish  I  could 
convince  him  of  his  delusion!  I  could  make  somethiug  of 
him.  Go  and  talk  to  him  and  try  to  show  him  his  error.  " 
They  invariably  did  so  and  brought  their  Bibles  and  labored 
earnest]},  and  many  of  them,  1  believe,  with  no  other  motive 
than  for  my  spiritual  good,  to  turn  me  from  what  they  imag- 
ined to  be  a  system  of  error.  But,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  I  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  had  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints'  meetings  and  Sabbath  schools  and  could  in  my 
humble  way  defend  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  against  all  of 
this  learned  opposition.  This  opposition  did  me  no  harm.  I 
knew  that  "Moruionisiu"  was  true  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
<;<id  was  established  with  all  its  ancient  gifts,  blessings  and 
officers.  Their  arguments  caused  me  to  search  the  scriptures 
and  thereby  receive  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel. 

finding  arguments  ineffectual  they  gave  me  up  as  incon- 
vertible. 


When  about  seventeen  years  old  I  heard  one  of  these  reli- 
gious men  say,  "0,  you  are  a  Mormon  because  your  father 
and  mother  are  Mormons."  I  then  began  to  ask  myself,  "Is 
this  so?  "  I  had  many  times  testified  that  the  work  in  which 
the  Saints  were  engaged  was  of  God  and  it  was  as  revelation 
to  my  mind.  No  power  could  remove  that  evidence  from  me. 
I  had  attended  church  of  England  and  other  Sabbath  schools. 
Had  read  much  of  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  public  press 
concerning  our  faith,  but  still  I  asked  myself,  "Am  I 
bigoted?" 

I  then  solemnly  determined  that  I  would  visit  as  many  of 
the  denominations  as  I  could  to  investigate  their  religious  doc- 
trines. Of  course  I  did  not  miss  any  of  our  Saints'  meet- 
ings. In  England  there  are  about  five  religious  services  on  a 
Sabbath  day,  so  I  could  attend  prayer  meetings  in  the  morn- 
ing and  often  a  chapel  after  our  little  meetings  were  over  in 
the  evening.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  many  week 
night  meetings  I  could  visit.  Being  a  stranger  in  these  places 
they  sought  me  as  one  of  the  lost  sheep.  They  would  labor 
with  me  to  induce  me  to  "Come  to  Jesus,"  by  making  such  quo- 
tations as  "Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  etc.  In  my  con- 
versation with  them  I  always  prefaced  my  remarks  by  saying  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Some  felt  to  pity  me,  some  to  charge  me,  but  all 
treated  me  with  respect.  I  found  much  satisfaction  in  this 
pursuit. ' ' 

My  visits  to  outside  meetings  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
strengthen  me  in  the  principles  I  had  espoused,  and  which  I 
hope  to  honor  throughout  life.  1  never  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  "Mormonism,"  so-called,  kuowing  it  to  be  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  but  my  contact  with  those  differing 
from  us  on  religious  grounds  had  the  effect  of  demonstrating 
to  me,  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  glorious  brightness  of  the 
gospel,  by  contrast  with  the  systems  established  by  the  will  of 
man,  devoid  of  authority  from  God. 

My  object  in  writing  this  little  narrative  is  to  encourage  my 
young  friends,  who  read  the  Instructor,  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  First  of  all,  search  the  scrip- 
tures and  compare  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  servants 
of  the  Lord.  Seek,  above  all  things,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
that  you  may  obtain  that  knowledge  of  His  plans  which  the 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away.  Then,  as  fast  as  possible, 
compare  these  doctrines  with  those  enunciated  by  the  religion- 
ists of  the  world,  and  if  we  pursue  such  a  course  in  honesty 
of  purpose,  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  to  indelibly  impress 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  upon  our  minds.  We  must  think. 
We  cannot  realize  gospel  truths  only  by  whole-souled,  prayer- 
ful study,  and  if  we  take  this  course  we  will  never  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bigots  and  zealots,  too  many  of  whom  aro 
now  in  the  world. 


Improvement  op  Opportunity. — You  do  well  to  improve 

your  opportunity  ;  to  speak  in  rural  phrase,  this  is  your  sow- 
ing time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can  never  be  yours, 
unless  you  make  that  use  of  it.  The  color  of  our  whole  life 
is  generally  Mich  as  the  three  or  four  first  years  in  which  wo 
are  our  own  masters,  make  it.  Then  il  is  that  we  may  be  said  to 
shape  our  own  destiny,  and  lo  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a 
series  of  future  successes  or  disappointment  J, 
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GEORGE  Q,.  CANNON, 


EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1883. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


,  UDGE  JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK  is  dead. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  York,  Pa. ,  on  the 
19th  ult.  His  death  was  somewhat 
sudden,  as  he  had  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unusually  good  health.  We  as 
a  people  have  lost  a  staunch,  courageous 
and  able  friend  in  his  demise.  He  was 
born  January  10,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Black,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  The  Judge  also  had  German  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  was  proud  of  his  origin.  We 
never  met  a  man  in  our  life  who  appeared  more 
fond  of  his  parents,  and  who  manifested  more 
reverence  for  their  memory,  than  he  did. 
It  was  a  favorite  topic  of  his  to  speak  about  the  vir- 
tues of  his  parents,  and  he  no  doubt  observed 
strictly  the  fifth  commandment.  It  was  his  anxiety 
to  help  his  father  out  of  financial  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved  that  stimulated  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  probably  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  the  industrious,  well-versed  and  profound  lawyer 
that  he  became. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the  particulars  of  his  life,  but 
we  would  not  do  our  feelings  justice  if  we  did  not  speak  of 
this  eminent  man  who  impressed  us  as  being  one  of  the  few 
great  men  who  was  left  in  the  nation.  He  had  a  profound 
reyerence  for  law  and  for  the  constitution,  and  it  was  this  feel- 
ing that  caused  him  to  enter  so  warmly  into  our  cause  and  to 
defend  it  so  ably.  He  was,  withal,  a  conscientious  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  or 
Campbellite  church ;  and  while  he  did  not  endorse  our  views 
respecting  plural  marriage,  he  believed  that  under  the  consti- 
tution as  a  religious  ordinance  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  prac- 
tice that  principle.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  pushing  our 
cases  through  the  courts  and  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Edmunds  law.  He  believed  its  provisions  were  violative 
of  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  he  was  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  rulings  of  the  commissioners.  They 
had  gone  even  beyond  the  Edmunds  law.  His  feelings  upon 
this  subject  are  best  illustrated  by  a  letter  received  from  him 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  we  herewith  annex  : 

"York,  Pa.,  July  17th. 
"Afy  dear  Sir : 

"I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  12th  inst.,  accompanied  by 
copies  or  draughts  of  your  complaints  against  the  commissioners 
and  other  elected  officers.  These  complaints  raise  the  question 
of  law  fairly  enough  ;  for  all  the  facts,  or  rather  the  evidence  of 
the  facts,  are  stated  as  distinctly  as  need  be,  and  rather 
more  fully  but  in  a  form  which  implies  too  much  concession.  My 
theory  is  that  they  had  no  business  there  at  all.  The  constitu- 
tion did  not  warrant  any  law  of  Congress  to  control  the  election 
or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  voters.  I  would  treat  them  through- 
out as  individual  persons,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  .States,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 


Congress  of  March  22nd,  1882,  to  superintend  the  registration, 
and  take  the  votes,  and  make  return  thereof  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory.  They  came  there,  assumed  the  power,  and 
organized  and  called  themselves  a  board  of  commissioners,  and 
confederating  with  other  persons  to  the  complainant  unknown, 

appointed  one  to   be  superintendent    of  the  registration 

for  the  second  precinct  in  the  city  and  county  of  Salt  Lake,  etc., 
as  you  haye  it.  Then  I  would  not  say  anything  which  implied  that 
they  w^re  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  and  donotcall  their 
circular  to  the  registrars  a  rule,  but  an  unlawful  command  or 
order,  issued  and  made  in  writing,  and  sent  to  the  said  Harmell 
Pratt,  with  the  wilful  and  malicious  intent  to  deprive  the  com- 
plainant of  his  right  to  vote  at  the  said  election,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Utah  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"What  I  have  here  said  is  notintended  as  a  re-cast  of  the  com- 
plaint, nor  even  as  an  amendment  of  it.  It  is  a  mere  suggestion. 
But  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by  it  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  afraid 
of  only  one  argument  that  can  be  made  against  our  recovery — 
which  is  this,  that  the  commissioners  were  in  the  exercise  of  a 
quasi  judicial  power,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions one  way  or  the  other,  and  if  they  made  a  mistake,  they  can 
not  be  held  personally  responsible  for  it.  That  is  not  their  true 
position.  They  are  executive  or  ministerial  officers  if  they  are 
anything — like  a  sheriff  in  England  when  he  holds  an  election  in 
pursuance  of  a  writ,  or  like  the  inspectors  of  election  in  the 
United  States — and  therefore  I  would  not  use  any  word  which 
applies  to  judicial  acts,  such  as  rule,  rulings,  decisions,  reversing. 
For  reverse  say  revoke.  This,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  our  true 
ground.  If  we  are  sustained  in  it,  they  are  absolutely  without 
defense;  for  no  respectable  man  can  stand  up  and  say  that  the 
act  excluding  these  complaints  from  the  polls  was  not  a  palpable 
outrage  upon  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  not  justified  even  by  the  Edmunds  bill  itself. 
A  ministerial  officer  of  any  grade  is  answerable  for  any  of  his 
acts  which  injuriously  affect  the  rights  of  another,  and  the  law 
implies  malice  without  proof  of  personal  animosity.  And  all 
who  engage  in  it,  encourage  it,  or  direct  it  to  be  done,  are  not 
merely  accomplices,  but  principals  in  the  commission  of  the 
wrong.  Put  these  people  in  that  position,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion left  but  this — was  their  act  unlawful  ?  And  that  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all." 

Judge  Black  dwelt  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  on  the 
thought  of  making  a  visit  to  Utah  and  seeing  the  people  in 
their  own  homes.  While  in  the  office  of  attorney-general,  in 
President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  he  had  befriended  us,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  due  to  him,  more  than  any  other  member  of  that 
administration,  that  the  commissioners  were  sent  to  Utah 
after  Johnson's  army,  and  that  the  difficulty  was  so  peace- 
fully solved. 

His  departure  from  life  was  very  peaceful.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  death.  He  knew  that  God,  who  had  taken  care  of 
him  all  his  days,  would  not  desert  him  in  that  hour  of  trial. 
His  great  desire  and  thought  seemed  to  be  in  dying,  as  it  was 
during  life,  for  the  loviDg  partner  whom  he  was  about  to  leave 
behind.  When  we  saw  them  last  his  great  concern  was  about 
her  health  as  she  was  then  very  feeble.  We  are  glad  for  his 
sake  that  he  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  closing  months  of 
his  life,  to  take  so  valiant  a  stand  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
and  despised  Latter-day  Saints,  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  courage  and  singleness  of  purpose 
and  devotion  with  which  he  undertook  this  labor.  He  had 
joy  in  it.  He  felt  that  his  defense  of  our  cause  was  the  great 
event  of  his  life,  and  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  case. 
His  masterly  argument  before  the  committee  on  judiciary  in 
our  behalf  will  give  posterity  an  idea  of  the  man,  and  will 
live  in  the  history  of  this  Church  to  be  admired  by  coming 
generations. 
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We  append  herewith  some  of  Judge  Black's  views  respect- 
ing the  rules  framed  by  the  commissioners  respecting  elec- 
tions : 

"The  act  of  Congress  makes  polygamy  a  crime.  The  so-called 
Edmunds  law  of  1882  enlarges  the  definition  of  the  offense,  pro- 
rides  for  the  mode  of  trial  and  inflicts  the  penalty  of  disfranchise- 
ment upon  those  who  are  guilty.  But  it  does  not  declare,  that 
guilt  may,  or  can  he,  ascertained  except  by  a  legal  trial.  Nor 
does  it  authorize  the  imposition  of  a  test  oath  by  an  election 
officer.  These  instructions,  if  they  are  binding,  must  be  regarded 
as  new  and  original  legislation,  enacted  by  the  commissioners, 
without  the  authority  of  Congress. 

"In  addition  to  that,  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that 
neither  Congress  nor  any  other  legislative  body  in  this  country 
has  power  to  prescribe  such  an  oath  and  make  it  the  condition  of 
a  freeman's  right  to  vote.  It  is  a  direct  and  flat  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore  wholly  void.  We  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law,  with  which  it  con- 
flicts. 

"1.  It  is  punishment  without  trial,  which  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. Will  it  be  said  that  disfranchisement  for  a  crime,  com- 
mitted twenty  years  or  five  years  ago  is  not  punishment  ?  We  give 
you  the  highest  authority,  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  what  are  called  the  test  oath  cases,  reported  in  iv.  Wallace  (p. 
320,)  It  is  there  declared  that  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  civi' 
or  political,  previously  enjoyed,  may  be  punishment,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  and  the  causes  of  the  deprivation  deter- 
mining this  fact. 

"2.  A  legislative  act  which  propria  vigore,  and  without  judi- 
cial trial,  deprives  a  man,  or  class  of  men,  of  their  right  to  life, 
liberty,  property,  or  of  their  right  to  hold  office  or  to  vote,  is  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  This  also  is  settled  by  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  cases  already  referred  to. 

"3.  To  presume,  as  your  rule  does,  that  men  are  guilty  of  a 
certain  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote,  and  to  provide  that  this  presumption  shall  only  be 
removed  by  an  expurgatory  oath  of  each  individual  is  to  reverse 
those  rules  of  evidence  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  civil 
liberty,  and  which  are  declared  by  our  Constitution  to  be 
unchangeable.  The  presumption  is  that  all  men  are  innocent,  not 
that  they  are  all  guilty  unless  they  swear  away  the  imputation  to 
get  rid  of  the  penalty— see  Hamilton's  paper,  quoted  by  Judge 
Field',  iv.    Wallace,  330. 

"4.  This  rule  as  you  [the  commissioners]  lay  it  down  is  ex 
post  facto  in  its  operation.  You  instruct  your  subordinates  to 
disfranchise  all  persons  who  have  lived  in  polygamous  relations 
since  1802.  The  act  of  18(12  did  not  punish  polygamy  by  depriv- 
ation of  the  right  to  vote — that  penalty  was  superadded  by  the 
act  of  1882.  But  you  back  behind  the  latter  act,  and  inflict  its 
pains  and  penalties  for  offenses  committed  twenty  years  before  it 
was  passed.     We  need  not  say  to  you  thai  ai  facto  law  is 

void.  If  you  ask  what  is  an  ex  post  facto  law,  we  answer  thus: 
A  law  which  imposes  for  any  act  a  punishment  additional  to  that 
|,n •-< ribed  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  For  this  we  have  the 
distinct  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Marshal  and  the  whole  court. 
The  supreme  legislature  could  not  add  a  new  punishment  for  an 
old  offense,  how  infinitely  less  is  the  authority  of  a  commission 
to  set  aside  the  Constitutional  interdict  I 

"5.  You  compel  a  man  to  become  his  own  accuser  and  to  tes- 
tily against  himself,  when  you  command  him  to  take  an  oath  like 
this;  lor  you  tell  him  beforehand  that  if  he  does  not  obey  you 
will  take  his  silence  as  a  confession  of  guilt  and  punish  him 
accordingly.  Thus  you  violate  a  rule  of  natural  justice,  and  a 
principle  Of  civil  liberty  BS  old  bb  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  asserted 
in  Magna  Charta,  and  embodied  in  all  free  constitutions." 


JOSEPH    MAKING   HIMSELF 
KNOWN     TO     HIS 
BRETHREN. 


Tm  OF  Imukndsiiii'. — True  friends  visit  us  in  prosperity 
only  when  invited,  but  in  adversity  they  come  without  invita- 
tion. 


THE  story  of  Joseph — how  he  was  sold  and  carried  into 
Egypt,  and  of  his  becoming  ruler  of  that  land  and  a 
savior  to  his  father's  household  and  the  human  family — as 
related  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
affecting  and  pleasing  narratives  of  the  Bible.  Although  our 
young  friends  may  have  read  it  many  times,  they  never 
become  weary  of  its  perusal.  It  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
scenes  it  so  beautifully  describes  appeal  to  our  most  tender 
emotions;  so  that  it  never  grows  old  or  loses  its  charm.  The 
more  we  read  it  the  more  refreshing  and  fascinating  it  is  to  us, 
and  we  become  enraptured  with  its  touching  simplicity. 
What  makes  it  more  gratifying  to  our  tender  feelings  is  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  a  true  story,  and  not  an.  imaginary  tale, 
written  only  to  please.  Its  genuineness  is  what  gives  us  that 
satisfaction  which  fictitious  stories  cannot  impart. 

The  scene  here  illustrated  is  that  where  Joseph  made  him- 
self known  to  his  brethren.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  or  describe  the  feelings  of  these  men  when  Joseph  told 
them  that  he  was  their  brother,  whom  they  had  sold  into 
Egypt.  While  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  to  know  that 
he  still  lived,  yet  the  knowledge  of  their  cruel  treatment 
towards  him  must  have  given  them  remorse.  They  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  for  they  were  dumb-founded 
before  him.  But  Joseph  comforted  his  brethren  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Lord  designed  that  he  should  go  into  Egypt, 
and  that  their  actions  toward  him,  although  intended  for 
evil,  resulted  in  good. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  here  relate  the  history  of  this  favorite 
son  of  Jacob.  Our  readers,  if  they  are  not  already  familiar 
with  it,  can  get  their  Bibles  and  peruse  it  for  themselves.  It 
is  written  there  in  plain  and  simple  language  that  can  be 
easily  understood. 

There  are  many  other  such  narratives  of  God's  dealings 
with  His  people  in  ancient  times  recorded  in  the  Bible  which 
our  young  friends  would  do  well  to  read.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
dry,  uninteresting  book,  as  some  are  apt  to  think,  because  it 
is  a  religious  work.  It  is  filled  with  historical,  religious  and 
moral  truths  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  human 
family.  Its  sacred  pages  give  infallible  evidence  that  it-; 
writers  were  in  possession  of  far  greater  wisdom  than  is  to  be 
found  among  the  professedly  wise  of  modern  times.  If  a 
person  will  undertake  to  study  its  contents  with  a  desire  to 
learn,  he  will  find  them  to  be  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. 

Many  people  in  these  days  denounce  the  Bible  as  false, 
and  unworthy  their  consideration.  But  this  is  through  their 
ignorance  of  its  contents.  The  same  might  be  said  of  those 
who  reject  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  assert  that  it  is  an 
imposture.  If  such  persons  were  to  only  make  themselves 
familiar  with  these  books  they  would  not  be  BO  ready  to 
set  them  down  as  false.  The  reading  of  these  records  cannot 
fail  to  convince  honest-hearted  people  of  their  divinity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  foundation  of  most  all  modern 
wisdom  and  intelligence  is  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Hible,  and  the  revelations  of  (!od  to  His  servants  and  pro- 
phets. 

Men  may  deny  tho  Bible  and  revelations  from  (lod,  and 
Halter  themselves  that  they  possc-s  more  wisdom  than  can  lie 
obtained  from  these  sources,  yet  all  the  true  learning  they  can 
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boast  of  they  have  obtained  from  those  who  have  either 
directly  or  indirectly  received  it  from  the  word  of  God  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible  and  other  books. 

The  laws  by  which  the  various  civilized  nations  are  governed 
are  founded  chiefly  upon  the  laws  revealed  to  Moses,  for  the 
government  of  Israel  in  ancient  times.  Hence  modern  nations 
owe  their  knowledge  of  government  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.     The  rules  that  govern  society  in  their  moral  and  social 


and  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  such  as  that  of  Joseph  being 
sold  into  Egypt,  etc.  ? 

They  may  have  no  resemblance  to  such  narratives,  still  it  is 
probable  that  the  reading  of  these  incidents,  which  the  Bible 
records  suggested  the  idea  to  the  minds  of  those  who  first 
wrote  these  modern -literary  works. 

We,  are  also  indebted  to  the  Bible  for  our  conception  of 
poetry,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  music,  as  these  two  arts 


intercourse  are  also  from  the  teachings  of  our  Savior,  His 
apostles,  the  wise  sayings  of  Solomon  and  other  great  men  of 
God,  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks. 

Our  ideas  of  the  construction  of  language  and  of  litera- 
ture are  obtained  from  the  Bible.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  drama  and  the  numerous  works  of  fiction  that  are  extant 
in  these  days?  Are  they  not  elaborated  imitations  of  the 
narratives  of  incidents  that  actually  occurred  in  ancient  times, 


are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

The  book  of  Psalms,  the  song  of  Solomon,  part  of  the  book 
of  Job,  and  other  books  are,  in  the  original  language,  in 
rhythmically  constructed  verses.  The  language  of  these 
books,  translated  into  English,  although  not  in  rhyme  and 
verse,  is  often  poetically  sublime. 
^  Then  for  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  world  for 
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thousands  of  years,  the  only  reliable  and  authentic  record  we 
have  is  that  found  in  this  sacred  book. 

For  the  studying  of  these  and  many  other  subjects,  man- 
kind have  had  for  their  only  key  the  Bible.  Bat  men  of 
thought  through  their  research  and  study  and  the  inspiration 
of  heaven,  have  enlarged  their  range  of  knowledge  upon 
many  points ;  hence  the  advancement  of  modern  intelli- 
gence. 

Notwithstanding  this  being  the  case,  many  people  in  this 
age  are  so  ungrateful  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Being 
from  whom  all  intelligence  comes,  and  to  cease  believing  in 
His  word  as  it  is  revealed  through  His  servants  and  recorded 
in  the  holy  scriptures. 


HISTORY    OF     THE     CHURCH. 


{Continued  from  page  207.) 

WHILE  at  Winter  Quarters,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1847,  President  Young  had  a  very  interesting  dream 
which  he  related  to  the  brethren.  He  dreamed  that  he  went 
to  see  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  and  when  he  met  him  he  looked 
perfectly  natural.  He  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  a  chair  at 
the  time.  President  Young  took  hold  of  his  right  hand  and 
kissed  him  many  times,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Why  is  it  we  cannot  be  together  as  we  used  to  be?  You 
have  been  from  us  a  long  time ;  we  want  your  society  and  do 
not  like  to  be  separated  from  you." 

Joseph  rose  from  his  chair,  and  looked  at  him  with  his 
usual  earnest,  expressive  and  pleasing  countenance,  and  said : 
"It  is  all  right." 

President  Young  repeated  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  away 
from  him.     Joseph  said : 

"It  is  all  right.  We  cannot  be  together  yet;  we  shall  be 
by  and  by,  but  you  will  have  to  do  without  me  for  a  while  ; 
then  we  shall  be  together  again." 

President  Yroung  discovered  there  was  a  hand-rail  between 
Joseph  and  himself.  Joseph  stood  by  a  window,  and  at  the 
southwest  of  him  it  was  very  light,  but  President  l'oung  was 
in  the  twilight,  and  to  the  north  of  him  it  was  very  dark. 
President  Young  said  : 

"The  brethren  you  know  well,  better  than  I  do;  you  raised 
them  up  and  brought  the  priesthood  to  us.  They  have  a 
great  anxiety  to  understand  the  law  of  adoption  or  the  seal- 
ing principle,  and  if  you  have  a  word  of  counsel  for  me  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  it." 

Joseph  stepped  towards  him,  looked  very  earnestly  yet 
pleasantly,  and  said : 

"Tell  the  brethren  to  be  humble  and  faithful  and  be  sure  to 
keep  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  it  will  lead  them  aright.  Be 
careful  and  not  turn  away  the  small,  still  voice  ;  it  will  teach 
them  what  to  do  and  where  to  go;  it  will  yield  the  fruits  of 
the  kingdom.  Tell  the  brethren  to  keep  their  hearts  open  to 
conviction,  so  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  them  their 
hearts  will  be  ready  to  receive  it.  They  can  tell  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  from  all  other  spirits — it  will  whisper  peace  and  joy 
to  their  souls;  it  will  take  malice,  hatred,  strife  and  all  evil 
from  their  hearts,  and  their  whole  desire  will  be  to  do  good, 
bring  forth  righteousness  and  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Cod. 
Tell  the  brethren  if  they  will  follow  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
they  will  go  right.  He  sure  to  tell  the  brethren  to  keep  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord;  and  if  they  will,  they  will  find  themselves 


just  as  they  were  organized  by  our  Father  in  heaven  before 
they  came  into  the  world.  Our  Father  in  heaven  organized 
the  human  family,  but  they  are  all  disorganized  and  in  great 
confusion." 

Joseph  then  showed  President  Young  the  pattern  how  the 
human  family  were  in  the  beginning.  He  saw  where  the 
priesthood  had  been  taken  from  the  earth,  and  how  it  had  to 
be  joined  together  so  that  there  would  be  a  perfect  chain  from 
Father  Adam  to  his  latest  posterity. 

Joseph  again  said  to  him,  "Tell  the  people  to  be  sure  to 
keep  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  and  follow  it  and  it  will  lead  them 
just  right." 

Such  a  dream  was  very  consoling  to  President  Young  and 
instructive  to  the  people.  From  it  we  can  learn  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  keep  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  No  men  or  people 
can  prosper  who  do  not  have  it  as  their  guide. 

The  news  reached  Winter  Quarters  about  this  time  of  the 
hanging  by  the  mob  near  Farmington,  in  Iowa,  of  Brother 
William  H.  Folsom.  They  did  not  kill  him  outright ;  but 
his  friends  had  much  difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  life.  They 
also  hung  Brother  Kodney  Swazey  by  the  heels  for  about  five 
minutes.  Six  other  brethren  were  also  hung  by  them  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  Saints  were  treated  by  mobocrats  in 
that  vicinity,  after  having  been  expelled  from  their  homes 
and  robbed  of  nearly  all  they  possessed  by  the  mob  at  Nau- 
voo. 

President  Young,  while  at  Winter  Quarters,  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  revelation,  purporting  to  have  been  received  by 
James  J.  Strang,  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  president  of  the 
Church  after  the  Prophet  Joseph's  death,  and  who  was  the 
means  of  leading  away  a  number  of  people.  This  revelation 
was  not  really  written  by  Strang;  but  was  forged  by  a  man 
named  Charles  Wesley  Wandell,  for  the  purpose  of  entrap- 
ping those  who  believed  in  Strang's  doctrine  at  Nauvoo. 
They  fell  into  the  trap  which  he  had  prepared  for  them,  and 
John  E.  Page,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who  had  aposta- 
tized just  before  the  Church  left  Nauvoo,  believed  it  to  be  a 
true  revelation,  and  bore  public  testimony  to  it  being  from 
the  Almighty.  The  success  of  this  trick  afforded  much  mer- 
riment to  Wandell  and  his  friends,  and  they  thought  it  a  most 
excellent  joke;  but  in  thus  assuming  to  write  a  revelation  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  Satan.  He  probably  thought  that 
his  intent  was  good  in  thus  trying  to  expose  wickedness;  but 
it  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  man  to  trifle  with  sacred  subjects 
and  to  use  the  name  of  the  Lord  falsely  and  for  purposes  of 
deception.  Wandell's  course  since  that  time  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  others  to  avoid  doing  evil  that  good  or  sup- 
posed good  might  come. 

In  preparing  to  go  with  the  pioneer  company  from  Winter 
Quarters  to  the  Croat  Basin,  President  Young  and  his  breth- 
ren took  the  necessary  precautions  to  insure  the  safety  and 
good  government  of  the  Saints  who  remained  behind  while 
they  should  make  the  trip.  Ample  counsel  wis  given  upon 
this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  measures  were  taken  to  build  a 
stockade  around  Winter  Quarters,  and  to  have  the  people 
labor  together  unitedly.  Houses  that  were  outside  of  the 
established  line  for  the  stockade  were  moved  inside,  and 
everything  was  done  that  could  be  to  secure  the  people  from 
Indian  attacks.  Those  who  were  living  in  "dugouts,"  as  the 
houses  were  called  which  were  dug  in  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
were  counseled  to  build   houses  on  the  (op  of  the  ground  to 

live  in  during  the  Si icr,  so  that  sickness  might  he  avoided. 

Other  counsel  was  given  in  relation  to  their  buildings  which 
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would  increase  the  healthfulness  and  comfort  of  the  residents. 
President  Young  gave  excellent  counsel  to  the  authorities  and 
the  people  respecting  their  dealings  with  the  Indians.  He 
condemned  the  practice  of  shooting  Indians,  so  common 
among  other  communities  settled  in  the  Indian  country,  for 
any  and  every  offense  that  they  might  commit,  and  advised 
the  brethren  to  avoid  encouraging  or  giving  place  to  feelings 
of  hostility  and  bloodshed.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  families  of  the  brethren  who 
had  gone  in  the  battalion.  The  brethren  who  trad  gone  to 
Ponca  were  instructed  to  move  down  to  Winter  Quarters 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  put  in  a  Spring  crop. 

Bishop  Miller,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  company  to 
Ponca,  was  already  at  Winter  Quarters.  He  had  indulged 
in  a  spirit  that  was  not  of  God  for  some  time,  and  his  mind 
was  clouded  with  darkness.  While  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  pioneers  to  go  west,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Twelve 
apostles  and  other  Elders,  he  gave  his  views  relative  to  the 
Church  removing  to  Texas,  to  the  country  lying  between 
the  Neuces  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers.  That  was  the  best 
country,  he  thought,  for  the  Church  to  emigrate  to.  Lyman 
Wight  was  already  in  .Texas  whither  he  had  gone  from  Nau- 
voo,  taking  with  him  such  as  would  follow  his  guidance. 
Miller's  inclinations  were  in  the  same  direction.  President 
Young  informed  Miller  that  his  views  were  wild  and  vision- 
ary; that  when  the  Saints  moved  from  that  point  they  would 
go  to  the  Great  Basin,  where  they  would  soon  form  a  nucleus 
of  strength  and  power  sufficient  to  cope  with  mobs;  but  this 
had  little  effect  upon  Miller.  He  soon  afterwards  left  Winter 
Quarters  with  his  family  and  a  few  others  over  whom  he  had 
influence,  and  went  to  Texas  where  he  joined  Lyman  Wight. 
He  lived  there  for  a  while  until  he  and  Wight  quarrelled, 
when  he  moved  north  again  and  joined  Strang,  and  died  an 
apostate  from  the  Church. 

On  the  J  5th  of  April,  1847,  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball 
moved  out  from  Winter  Quarters  about  four  miles,  with  six 
of  his  teams,  which  he  had  prepared  to  form  part  of  the 
pioneer  equipment  to  go  to  find  a  place  in  the  far  west  where 
the  Saints  could  dwell  in  peace  and  security.  General  con- 
ference was  held  the  next  day  at  Winter  Quarters,  and  on  the 
7th  President  Young  started  and  joined  the  camp,  which  was 
then  located  about  ten  miles  west  of  Winter  Quarters.  The 
pioneer  company  when  formed  numbered  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  and  seventy-three  wagons.  Sister  Clara 
D.  Young,  wife  of  President  Brigham  Young,  Sister  Ellen 
S.  Kimball,  wife  of  President  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Sister 
Harriet  P.  Young,  wife  of  Brother  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
accompanied  their  husbands,  and  were  the  only  sisters  in  the 
camp. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TOPICS    OF    THE     TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


'TVHE  question  of  diet  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  great  import- 
■*■  ance  to  a  race.  Close  observers  of  the  peculiarities  of 
nations  state  that  they  can  trace  many  of  them  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  diet  of  the  people.  A  noted  Frenchman — Mons. 
De  Chateaubriand,  professes  to  give  the  entire  national  his- 
tory of  the  Turks  from  the  indictions  of  their  phisiognomy. 
He  says : 


"The  face  of  a  Turk  shows  the  high  cheek  bones  and 
powerful,  bone-crushing  jaws  of  the  original  Turkoman  shep- 
herd, improved  by  a  diet  of  Attic  figs  and  Thessalian  graphs, 
further  sweetened  by  the  sherbet  and  perfumed  cakes  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  finally  beclouded  by  the  fumes  of  opium." 

Probably  this  Frenchman's  ideas  are  somewhat  imaginative. 
Still  there  is  doubtless  considerable  truth  in  the  statement 
that  diet  has  its  effect  upon  races.  Dr.  Fowler  states  that  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  weavers  from  other  workmen  in  a 
manufactory  merely  by  the  formation  of  their  heads.  A  vege- 
tarian lecturer  in  speaking  about  different  races  said: 

"The  aggressive,  the  belligerent,  and  blood-thirsty  instincts 
of  all  nations  are  exactly  equal  to  the  proportion  of  animal 
food  in  their  diet.  The  Hindoos,  who,  like  pigeons,  seem  to 
be  'born  without  gall,'  are  vegetarians  from  birth ;  so  were 
the  Lotophagi  of  antiquity,  who  compromised  all  difficulties 
by  arbitration.  The  Malays,  who,  in  the  same  climate  and 
with  the  same  advantages,  make  use  of  animal  food,  are 
notoriously  cruel  and  quarrelsome.  But  in  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  who  are  wholly  carnivorous,  human  nature 
and  native  pity  seem  to  have  become  extinct,  and  superseded 
by  an  artificial  instinct  of  bloodshed  which  equals  that  of  the 
most  ferocious  animals." 

Upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  effect  of  diet,  I  think,  is 
very  marked.  It  is  so  upon  all  the  Polynesian  Islands.  They 
are  guilty  of  excesses  and  are  frequently  cruel  and  pitiless ; 
but  their  general  character  is  kind  and  amiable  and  not  at  all 
quarrelsome.  They  have  a  dread  of  an  angry  man,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  living  for  centuries  principally  upon  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  produced  this  softness  and  mutability  of 
character  for  which  they  are  noted.  It  is  even  so  among  the 
Indians.  Indians  who  live  upon  fruits  and  vegetables,  though 
undoubtedly  of  the  same  race  as  the  flesh-eating  Indians,  are 
much  milder  in  character  and  are  almost  as  harmless  as  the 
Hindoos  themselves.  A  noted  Liepsic  professor — Dr.  Bock 
— writing  on  the  moral  effect  of  sundry  articles  of  food, 
says: 

"Flesh-food  imparts  courage,  but  also  aggressive  moods  and 
bad  temper,  with  intervals  of  gloom  and  hypochondria;  exces- 
sive use  of  pork  can  produce  a  mental  nausea,  which  may 
lead  to  insanity  and  suicide.  The  influence  of  ripe  fruit  is 
benign,  exhilarating  without  the  eventual  reaction  that  always 
follows  alcoholic  excitement.  Milk,. too,  has  an  assuaging, 
mildly  cheering  effect.  Strong  cheese  operates  as  a  sedative 
and  a  check  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  functions.  Wheat- 
bread  is  neutral,  a  most  excellent  though  not  all  sufficient 
article  of  food.  Eggs,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  are  more  nourish- 
ing than  meat,  stimulate  muscular  activity  and  produce  reflect- 
ive rather  than  vindictive  moods.  Potatoes,  beans,  peas  and 
tentils,  inasmuch  as  they  are  farinaceous,  are  a  legitimate 
article  of  food,  but  are  not  as  healthy  as  the  cereals." 

This  eminent  man  says:  "The  nervousness  and  peevish- 
ness of  our  times  are  chiefly  attributable  to  tea  and  coffee ; 
the  digestive  organs  of  confirmed  coffee  drinkers  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  derangement,  which  reacts  on  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing fretful  and  lachrymose  moods.  Fine  ladies,  addicted 
to  strong  coffee,  have  a  characteristic  temper  which  I  might 
describe  as  a  mania  for  acting  the  persecuted  Saint.  The 
snappish,  petulant  humor  of  the  Chinese  can  with  certainty 
be  ascribed  to  their  immoderate  fondness  for  tea.  Beer  is 
brutalizing,  wine  impassions,  whiskey  infuriates,  but  eventu- 
ally unmans." 

It  is  wonderful  how  a  fondness  for  such  articles  as  are  used 
for  stimulants  among  us  is  acquired.     What  a  ridiculous  sight 
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it  is  to  see  a  man  walking  through  the  streets  sucking  smoke 
and  puffing  it  out  of  his  mouth  either  from  a  pipe,  a  cigar 
or  a  cigarette.  If  a  person  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  he 
would  stare  with  astonishment  at  a  person  making  such  an 
exhibition  of  himself.  But  this  monkey-like  fashion  of  imi- 
tating, causes  men  and  boys  to  do  this.  The  taste  of  tobacco 
is  horrid  and  produces  at  first,  either  upon  the  smoker  or  the 
chewer,  a  most  terrible  sickness.  There  is  nothing  sweet  or 
attractive  about  it  in  any  form,  and  yet  how  widely  it  is  used  ! 
The  fondness  for  tea  is  an  acquired  taste,  also.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  child  to  whom  tea  is  first  given  has  any  taste  for  it. 
When  sweetened  and  mixed  with  cream  they  drink  it  because 
they  see  their  parents  do  so,  and  after  awhile  acquire  a  fond- 
ness for  its  effects. 

In  Russia  they  drink  quass  which  is  described  as  resembl- 
ing a  mixture  of  stale  fish  and  soap  suds  in  taste !  This  is 
the  popular  drink  in  that  country,  and  it  is  said  that,  next  to 
beer,  it  is  drunk  more  widely  than  any  other  fermented  stimu- 
lant. Is  it  not  strange  that  people  can  acquire  a  taste  for  such 
horrid  stuff?  The  same  with  Hasheesh.  It  is  the  Arabian 
word  for  hemp.  A  decoction  of  hemp  leaves,  filtered  and 
boiled  down,  yields  a  greenish-hlack  stuff  of  intensely  bitter 
and  nauseous  taste.  Such  stuff  one  would  think  would  never 
tempt  any  human  being  to  drink  it.  But  it  is  stated  tbat  this 
Hasheesh  can  martial  a  larger  army  of  victims  than  either 
gun-powder  or  alcohol.  Probably  next  to  the  inventor  of  the 
opium  habit,  no  one  will  have  an  uglier  score  against  him  than 
the  man  who  first  introduced  the  Hasheesh  habit.  It  is  said 
the  effect  of  this  horrid  extract  can  only  be  compared  to 
hydrouhobia.  Those  who  use  it  are  seized  with  great  restless- 
ness and  will  seize  a  knife,  a  stone,  or  anything  that  will  serve 
for  a  weapon  and  rush  out  to  commit  assaults  upon  any  one 
they  may  meet  till  the  power  of  the  drug  is  exhausted  or  their 
career  is  stopped  by  a  well-aimed  shot.  The  Malayas  call  this 
"running  amuck." 

Potatoes,  sugar,  honey,  as  well  as  grapes,  plums,  apples, 
cherries,  and  innumerable  other  fruits,  aud  grains  also,  are 
used  to  produce  artificial  stimulants.  Thus  have  these  bless- 
ings been  turned  into  a  curse. 

On  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  make  a  drink  called  awa. 
The  government  has  forbidden  its  use  because  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  upon  those  who  drink  it.  The  juice  is  extracted 
from  the  root  bv  mastication  and  spit  into  a  bowl.  Persons 
who  use  this  are  covered  with  white  scales,  and  after  having 
been  intoxicated  by  it  have  the  appearance  of  one  who  has 
just  had  a  fit  of  sickness.  The  most  horrid  orgies  are  indulged 
in  secretly  by  those  who  use  this  drug. 

The  Moor-  ill'  Barbara  and  Tripoli  distil  an  ardent  spirit 
from  the  fruit  of  the  date  pine;  the  Brazilians  from  the  mar- 
row of  the  sago  tree  and  from  pineapples;  &nd pulque,  the 
national  drink  of  .Mexico,  is  derived  from  a  large  variety  of 
the  aloe  plant.  The  Bap  of  each  is  collected  and  Fermented 
until  it  becomes  a  turbid,  yellowish  liquor  of  most  vicious 
taste. 

[a  it  oot  astonishing  that  people  will  take  such  methods  of 
gratifying  their  appetites?  There  is  no  fashion  in  eating  01 
drinking,  however  absurd  and  unnatural  it  may  be,  that  if 
started  will  not  find  votaries.  We  see  this  illustrated  among 
ii-  in  ill'-  use  of  tobacco  and  whiskey. 

I'ui,  the    national   dish  of  the  Sandwich   Islanders,  is  a  fix  id 

which  mi  white  man  would  ever  care  to  live  upon  unless  he 
had  acquired  bhehabif  of  eating  it.  But  there  is  probably 
no  article  of  food,  of  the  vegetable  oharaoter,  that]  is  more 
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craved  than  it  is,  by  those  who  have  been  trained  to  eat 
it. 

I  should  .think  the  Esquimaux  must  be  fond  of  their  diet 
from  an  anecdote  that  I  recently  met.  A  Moravian  mission- 
ary was  preparing  a  dying  Esquimaux  for  the  glories  of  the 
next  world.  The  dying  man  said :  "I  am  sure  you  are  right ; 
but,  tell  me,  are  there  many  walruses  in  heaven?" 

The  missionary  was  astonished  at  the  question,  but  replied; 
"None  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know." 

The  weary  eyelids  of  the  poor  Esquimaux  opened  with  a  look 
of  intense  reproach:  "And  you  couldn't  tell  me  that  before? 
No  heaven  for  me,  then — an  Esquimaux  cannot  subsist  without 
walrus." 


GEORGE     WASHINGTON. 


( Continued  from  page  266.) 

HE  remained  for  some  time  at  New  York ;  and  while  there 
he  had  to  encounter  in  a  family  circle — the  most  peril- 
ous of  all  arenas — a  blooming  damsel,  whose  charms,  more 
effectual  than  the  bullets  of  Indians,  penetrated  to  his  heart, 
and  made  so  deep  an  impression  that,  after  going  to  Boston, 
he  returned  and  lingered  till  called  away  by  the  stern  voice  of 
duty.  Doubtless  reciprocal  emotions  fluttered  in  the  gentle 
breast  of  the  attractive  nymph;  but,  as  usual,  the  course  of 
his  love  did  not  run  quite  smoothly :  his  hopes  blossomed  but 
to  die.  In  a  few  months  he  was  informed  that  a  formidable 
rival  was  in  the  field,  and  the  citadel  in  the  utmost  danger. 
Besides,  it  was  intimated  that,  if  he  wished  to  save  the 
coveted  prize,  he  must  make  his  appearance  forthwith. 
Washington,  absorbed  with  "the  harsh  duties  of  severe 
renown,"  or  despairing  of  success,  failed  to  comply  with  this 
friendly  suggestion;  the  fair  lady — a  "cynosure  of  neighbor- 
ing eyes" — did  not,  perhaps,  excessively  relish  his  apparent 
coolness;  and  his  lucky  competitor,  being  thus  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  ground,  marched  onward,  with  flying  colors, 
to  a  connubial  triumph. 

Our  hero,  however,  was  not  idle.  If,  like  the  rival  of 
young  Lochinvar,  he  had  been  "a  laggard  in  love,"  he  was  no 
"dastard  in  war."  The  army  had,  on  his  return,  received  a 
considerable  augmentation ;  and  though  the  nature  of  his 
operations  was  unfavorable  to  the  acqusition  of  much  martial 
glory,  he  excited  respect  and  admiration  by  the  signal  ability 
and  ingenious  resource  he  constantly  displayed.  Yet  in  mod- 
ern, no  less  than  in  ancient  times,  abuse  and  calumny  are 
essential  parts  of  triumph;  and  they  were  now  busy  with  the 
character  and  career  of  the  successful  young  soldier.  Some 
vituperative  rumors  were,  it  is  stated,  finally  traced  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  wily  Scots,  who  clustered  in  ambitious  expert- 
ancy,  and  in  a  "dark  impenetrable  ring,"  around  their  con- 
sanguineous governor.  The  excellent  qualities  of  Washing- 
ton's heart,  his  smsililr  modesty  ami  honest  frankness,  were 
the  best  antidotes  to  the  poison;  but.  the  labors attaohi 

bis  offioe  were  so  arduous,  that  his  health  gave  way;  his 
physician  insisted  on  a  temporary  retirement;  ami  betaking 
himself  tO    his   estate,  he  Underwent  a    feverish  illness,  which 

preyed  upon  him  for  months. 

On  recovering  his  strength,  Washington  resumed  bis  mili- 
tary career.  The  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  the  great 
ESarl  of  Chatham,  to  the  English  ministry,  had  inspired  life 
and  vigor  into  the  struggle;   anew  expedition  against  fori 
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Duquesne  was  planned ;  and  the  place  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops,  was  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the 
mighty  War  Minister.  When  this  happened,  Washington 
resigned  his  command  and  returned  to  Virginia,  as  he  had 
previously  resolved  to  do  in  case  of  the  enterprise  being 
crowned  with  victory. 

His  affections,  twice  baffled  in  their  objects  were  now  to 
find  the  peace  and  repose  Dot  seldom,  even  in  the  case  of  men 
of  strong  minds,  essential  to  the  achievement  of  great  and 
memorable  actions.  Mrs.  Custis,  a  widow  lady,  at  this  time 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  provincial  capital.  She  was 
still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  gayety,  and  beauty,  distinguished 
by  wealth,  affability,  and  attractions,  and  dignified  with  the 
maternity  of  two  children.  Besides,  she  possessed  in  rare 
perfection  the  domestic  graces  and  accomplishments  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  whom  experience  has  divested  of 
glowing  romance,  constitute  the  true  fascination  of  woman. 
This  flower  of  the  female  sex  was,  indeed,  a  being  too  captivat- 
ing not  to  have  wooers ;  and  amidst  social  life  and  festive 
enjoyments  few,  perhaps,  could  have  perused  her  various 
charms  without  admiration.  Washington's  noble  bearing 
and  sage  conversation  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  gentle  heart  which  her  fair  form  enshrined.  He 
came,  saw,  and  conquered;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1759, 
they  were  happily  united.  Being  now  in  possession  of  quiet 
leisure,  Washington,  with  his  matronly  bride,  settled  at 
Mount  Vernon,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  since  the  decease 
of  his  brother.  The  tranquil  mansion-house  was  a  most 
agreeable  residence.  In  front  was  a  spacious  lawn,  bounded 
by  blossoming  orchards  and  pleasant  gardens,  which  reposed 
in  the  shade  of  thriving  trees,  and  were  watered  by  the  broad 
and  deep  Potomac.  The  domestic  habits  of  the  owner  of  the 
domain  were  uniform,  and  characterized  by  a  regularity  from 
which  he  seldom  deviated.  He  rose  with  the  sun,  and  retired 
early  to  rest.  His  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  agriculture, 
in  which,  in  accordance  with  a  strong  natural  inclination,  he 
had  always  taken  a  lively  interest.  His  land  was  devoted,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  which  he  exported 
to  be  sold  in  the  English  markets.  The  life  of  an  ordinary 
Virginia  planter  was,  at  that  date,  somewhat  monotonous. 
He  lived  during  the  whole  year  on  his  own  land,  which,  in 
most  cases,  lay  so  near  some  of  the  large  rivers  that  ships 
sailed  almost  to  his  door,  and  received  the  produce  of  his 
farm  to  swell  the  imports  into  distant  emporiums.  In  practic- 
ing hospitality,  he  was  generally  so  profuse  that  inns  were 
utterly  useless.  Weary  wayfarers,  even  without  introduction, 
had  only  to  call  at  the  nearest  proprietor's  house,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  heartily  welcomed  and  cheerfully  enter- 
tained. He  might  Dot  indeed  be,  and  seldom  was,  rolling  in 
wealth  ;  but  that  point  the  guest  would  soon  hear  explained 
with  emphasis.  Every  colonist  availed  himself  of  his  privi- 
lege as  a  British  subject  to  complain  loudly  that  British  mer- 
chants, by  some  process  or  other,  contrived  to  appropriate  the 
better  part  of  his  just  profits;  and  even  Washington,  how- 
ever different  from  his  neighbors  in  other  respects,  scrutinized 
accounts  with  a  sharpness  which  shows  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether without  his  suspicions. 

The  hospitality  of  the  great  colonial  soldier  was  displayed 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  must  have  tended  to  relieve 
the  dullness ;  and  when  at  home,  he  seldom  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  without  having  visitors  of  intelligence  and  distinction. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  field-sports.  He  hunted, 
at  the  proper  season,  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  was  fond  of  the 
excitement  and  recreation  which  a  fox-chase  afforded;  was 


familiar  with  the  use  of  his  fowling-piece  ;  signalized  his 
expertness  against  the  game  which  abounded  in  his  preserved 
grounds,  and  fought  as  courageously  in  an  affray  with  poachers 
as  he  had  ever  done  in  a  battle  with  the  French.  He  was 
always  eager  to  be  Useful,  and  took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  parish.  He  was  recognized  by  the  people  in  his 
neighborhood  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  candor  and  judg- 
ment ;  insomuch  that  when  they  became  involved  in  quarrels, 
which  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  otherwise  settling  amic- 
ably, they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  him  as  a  last 
appeal,  and  submitting  the  case  to  his  reason,  justice, 
and  decision,  just  as  his  school-fellows  had  done  in  other 
days : 

"His  doom  contending  neighbors  sought — 
Content  with  equity  unbjught." 

Indeed,  his  wish  to  act  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection, 
when  thus  consulted,  and  to  promote  peace  and  concord,  was 
so  evident  that  few  uttered  an  audible  murmur  against  his 
arbitration. 

On  relinquishing  his  military  employment,  he  had  been 
returned  as  a  member  of  the  House  Burgesses,  and  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  was  successful  at  each  election.  It  was 
a  rule  with  him  through  life  to  execute  with  unflinching  dili- 
gence any  duty  he  undertook ;  and  as  a  representative  his 
attendence  was  punctual  and  exemplary  in  the  extreme.  He 
seldom  spoke  ;  he  had  no  longing  for  oratorical  conflict,  and 
altogether  refrained  from  entering  into  stormy  discussions ; 
but  his  acute  perception,  earnest  judgment,  and  sage  pres- 
cience, gave  him  an  influence  in  the  assembly  which  his  wordy, 
brawling,  and  disputatious  compeers  struggled  and  strove  for 
in  vain.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  studying  attentively,  and 
forming  opinions  with  scrupulous  impartiality  on  the  chief 
subjects  under  deliberation.  Thus,  when  the  stamp  act  was 
imposed  on  the  colonies  by  Mr.  Grenville,  he  at  once  assumed 
a  position  of  antagoism  to  the  infliction,  and  concurred  with 
firmness  and  determination  in  the  measures  of  opposition 
adopted  by  America.  From  this,  and  his  high  reputation,  he 
was  chosen  to  command  the  independent  companies  of  militia 
which  the  colonists  had  hitherto  been  privileged  and  encour- 
aged to  raise ;  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  afterward  elected  as  a  member  of  the  general 
Congress,  in  whose  proceedings  he  acted  a  prominent  and 
influential  part. 

When  the  second  Congress  assembled,  in  1775,  it  presented 
an  array  of  "fierce  faces  threatening  war."  Blood  had  already 
been  shed ;  at  Lexington  had  commenced  that  contest  which, 
with  few  intermissions,  lasted  for  eight  years.  The  English 
crown  was,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  found  without  competent 
advisers ;  Wisdom  cried  aloud  in  public  places,  without  being 
regarded ;  and  American  senators  openly  and  boisterously 
invoked  the  god  of  battles.  Civil  strife,  fierce  and  bloody, 
was  inevitable;  and  in  this  emergency  Washington  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  raised  to  carry  on 
the  momentous  struggle.  Yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this 
great  man  contemplated  a  separation  from  the  mother-country 
without  a  pang.  Even  Jefferson,  at  this  date,  declared  that 
in  the  whole  empire  there  was  no  individual  who  more  cordi- 
ally loved  the  union  with  Great  Britain  than  himself;  and 
hardly  any  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject can  conceive  that  Washington,  who  had  given  such  tokens 
of  patriotism,  was  less  loyal  in  his  sentiments.  His  fore- 
fathers had  fought  on  famous  fields,  and  in  walled  cities,  for 
the  crown  of  England ;  he  himself  had  won  his  laurels  under 
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her  lion-flag  against  her  hereditary  enemies;  and  he  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  faith,  breeding,  and  refinement.  With 
such  a  person,  considerations  of  such  a  nature  are  not  readily 
banished  or  suppressed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
patriot  soul  was  often  tossed  with  contending  emotions  ;  like 
the  Saxon  nobles  whom  the  conquerer,  with  fire  and  sword, 
drove  into  the  Scottish  territory,  who  felt  no  respect  for  the 
Norman  line  of  kings,  but  whose  hearts  lingered  about  the 
scenes  where  their  progenitors  had  held  sway  and  created 
civilization.  The  tastes  and  associations  of  Washington  might 
well  have  led  him,  had  an  option  been  granted,  to  side  with 
the  imperial  cause.  But  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  North, 
who,  as  a  statesman,  ever  displayed  more  wit  than  wisdom, 
and  whom  neither  the  sagacious  warnings  of  Burke  nor  the 
vehement  declamation  of  Chatham  could  awaken  from  a 
sleepy  stupidity,  left  him  no  choice.  He  believed  that  his 
native  plains  must  either  be  drenched  in  blood  or  inhabited 
by  slaves;  he  regarded  it  as  a  sad  alternative:  but  he  did  not 
falter  or  hesitate  in  his  course.  With  engaging  diffidence  in  his 
own  powers  he  accepted  the  responsible  position  offered ;  and 
repairing  to  Cambridge,  where  the  insurgent  army  lay,  he 
proceeded  to  remodel  and  improve  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
In  the  interval  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  been  fought. 
The  victory  remained  with  the  Loyalists ;  but  the  engagement 
had  convinced  them  that  the  foe  was  not  to  be  despised.  Subse- 
quent events  fully  confirmed  this  opinion;  and  General  Howe 
being  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Boston,  Washington 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  significant  enthusiasm. 
(7o  he  Continued.) 
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( Continued  from  page  269. ) 

WE  have  now  to  speak  of  that  class  of  button  which  is 
indebted  to  the  turning  lathe  for  its  form.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  substances  used  for  buttons  of  this  charac- 
ter is  undoubtedly  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster,  commonly 
known  as  mother  of  pearl.  Those  orient  drops  which  serve 
our  beauties  for  adornment,  and  our  poets  for  metaphor,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  owe  some  part  of  their  attractions,  no  doubt, 
to  the  romance  which  attends  the  manner  of  their  introduc- 
tion alike  to  the  light  of  day  and  to  the  world  of  commerce. 
Snatched  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  by  adventurous  divers, 
who  daily  peril  their  lives  in  abstracting  those  shark-guarded 
treasures  of  the  sea,  the  shells  on  being  brought  up,  are 
eagerly  and  keenly  scanned  for  the  coveted  pearls,  which 
occur  very  few  and  far  between.  But  the  shell  itself,  which 
is  quite  a  secondary  object  of  the  diver's  regard,  is  destined  to 
serve  a  purpose,  more  homely  perhaps,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  more  useful,  than  the  treasure  it  so  very  rarely 
encloses.  The  unpretending  little  buttons  which  serve  as 
fastenings  to  the  front  of  our  shirts,  aro  made  out  of  shells 
fished  up  from  coasts  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
are  of  correspondingly  differing  qualities.  The  best  are 
gathered  from  the  sea*  around  Macassar ;  those  of  the  next 
quality  come  from  Manilla:  a  third,  of  a  still  commoner  kind, 
are  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  Bed  sea;  and  a 
fourth,  the  poorest  of  all,  are  brought  from  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  I'anama,  called  the  l'carl  Islands.  There  is  another 
kind,  of  a  black  color,  brought  from  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Pacific,  certain  portions  of  which,  when  the  black  surface  is 


turned  off,  will  yield  white  buttons  of  a  quality  not  inferior 
to  the  best  Macassar;  and  at  one  time  this  constituted  the 
entire  commercial  value  of  the  shell,  the  black  portion  being 
thrown  aside  as  waste.  But  capricious  fashion,  which  in  its 
way  makes  more  revolutions  than  war,  decreed  that  black 
pearl  buttons,  for  coats  and  vests,  should  for  a  time  become 
the  rage,  and  straightway  the  heaps  of  refuse,  which  had  in 
many  cases  been  buried  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  acquired 
considerable  value.  The  substance  had  a  clear  title  to  public 
favor,  being  very  beautiful ;  and  a  set  of  picked  buttons, 
highly  polished,  would  shine  with  as  many  tints  as  the  cham- 
eleon in  different  lights.  Black  pearl  buttons  are  still  exten- 
sively used  for  ladies'  mantles,  etc.,  and,  turned  of  very  small 
size,  for  ornamenting  the  tops  of  boots. 

The  mode  of  their  production  is  simple,  but  involves  con- 
siderable skill  of  hand.  The  first  workman  is  called  the 
"piece  maker,"  and  his  duty  is  to  cut  out  the  blanks  from  the 
shells.  A  short  tube  of  steel,  the  diameter  of  the  button, 
with  one  end  cut  round  its  edge  into  a  saw,  is  fixed  in  a  com- 
mon foot-lathe.  He  holds  the  shell  firmly  against  this  cut- 
ting tool  while  it  is  revolving  at  speed,  and  with  some  moder- 
ate pressure  exerted,  it  cuts  pretty  rapidly  through.  Of 
course  the  largest  buttons  are  cut  out  of  the  middle  and  thick- 
est parts  of  the  shell ;  the  thin  sides  being  available  for  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  best  workman  is  he  who  can  cut  up  the 
shells  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  blanks,  or  "pieces,"  have  then  to  be  "bottomed," 
which  means  taking  off  the  rugged  outside  of  the  shell — that 
on  which  the  waves  have  been  beating — by  means  of  the  turn- 
ing tool  or  the  file.  This  will  generally  be  the  under  side  of 
the  button,  and,  if  turned,  it  is  of  a  convex  shape.  The 
workman  has  a  "chuck"  of  box-wood  in  his  lathe,  slit  down 
with  a  saw  to  half  its  length,  with  a  screw-clamp  upon  it  to 
tighten  it  up.  On  the  end  or  face,  he  has  turned  a  little 
recess,  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  button,  and  when  he 
has  pryed  open  the  slit  with  a  sort  of  jemmy,  and  inserted 
his  pearl  blank  in  this  recess,  it  is  held  quite  tightly  enough 
for  his  purpose.  The  turning  stool  is  a  triangular  chisel  of 
steel,  pointed  at  the  end.  The  pearl  shell  being  very  hard, 
this  chisel  requires  to  be  frequently  sharpened,  but  when  in 
good  order  it  takes  off  the  superfluous  material,  in  the  shape 
of  fine  dust,  very  quickly.  The  bottoming  is  done  mostly  by 
boys,  and  is  good  training  for  the  more  skilled  operation  of 
turning  proper,  which  consists  in  putting  the  face  or  pattern 
on  the  button.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  pearl  button- 
maker  is  concentrated  on  the  very  limited  superficies  contained 
in  one  side  of  a  button.  It  has  no  other  field  for  its  exercise. 
The  number  and  variety  of  shapes  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  would  seem  impossible  to  a  stranger.  By  the 
skillful  guidance  of  the  cutting  tool,  now  applying  the  poiut, 
and  now  the  sharp  edges  of  the  sides,  the  turner  speedily 
hollows  out  the  button  into  a  graceful  cup,  undulates  its  sur- 
face into  hills  and  valleys,  or  forms  rim  and  center  into  bold 
plateaux,  relieved  by  deep  recesses.  There  is  room  for  some 
exercise  of  the  artistic  faculty  in  devising  even  the  shapo  of 
a  pearl  button,  tin'  skill  being  shown  in  bringing  out  the  color 
of  the  shell  by  light  and  shade.  The  pattern-hooks  of  some 
makers  will  show  common  and  vulgar,  while  those  of  others 
will  be  ohaste  and  pleasing.  The  remaining  processes  are 
done  by  women.       They  consist    of  "bobbing, "   drilling,  and 

polishing;   the  first  named  being  the  grinding  out  of  certain 

little  nicks  or  hollows  which  are  supposed  to  givo  ornament. 
All  these  are  performed  in  the  lathe. 

( To  bt  ( 'ontinued. ) 
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HAIL   TO   THE  BRIGHTNESS   OF    ZION'S    GLAD    MORNING! 
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Hail  to  the  brightness  of         Zion's  glad      morning!        Joy      to  the    lands  that  in      darkness  have      lain! 
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Hail  to  the  brightness  of 
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Zion's  glad     morning,        Long    by  the    prophets  of       Israel     fore  -   told! 
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Hushed  be  the      accents  of     sorrow  and      mourning; 
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Hail      to  the     millions  from  bondage   re 
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Zi  -  on      in      triumph      be  -  gins    her  glad        reign. 
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Gentiles  and  Jews  the    glad    vis  -  ion    be    -    hold. 
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Lo !  in  the  desert  the  rich  flowers  are  springing; 

Streams  ever  copious  are  gliding  along; 
Loud  from  the  mountain-tops  echoes  are  ringing; 

Wastes  rise  in  verdure  and  mingle  in  song. 


Hark  !  from  all  lands,  from  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Praise  to  Jehovah  ascending  on  high; 

Fallen  the  engines  of  war  and  commotion; 
Shouts  of  salvation  are  rending  the  sky. 


GH  ARAL)  E 


My  first  you  must  own  is  intended  to  bring 

All  urgent  despatches  of  state  to  the  king. 

The  peasant,  the  postman,  the  farmer  the  squire, 

Declare  that  my  first  they  all  greatly  admire. 

And  even  the  soldier  with  pride  will  proclaim 

He  helped  to  secure  him  his  splendor  of  fame. 

Again  I  may  say  'tis  a  bit  of  dry  wood 

That  oft  in  the  kitchen  unmov'd  has  long  stood. 

But  now  near  the  hearth  I  will  give  it  a  station, 

And  then  it  shall  rise  to  a  high  elevation. 

Though  warmth  to  my  first  no  one  good  can  supply, 

Yet  oft  it  assists  in  keeping  things  dry; 

My  second  with  silver  is  sometimes  bedecked, 

Yet  at  others  I  have  seen  it  all  spotted  and  specked. 

'Tis  satin  and  silver  united  together, 

Again  I  have  known  it  composed  of  red  leather. 

My  whole  by  a  metal  becomes  a  defense, 

Protecting  a  part  without  feeling  or  sense. 


LENGTHY    TALES. 


A  story,  in  which  native  humor  reigns, 
Is  often  useful,  always  entertains; 
A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well-link'd; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There,  centering  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 
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